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Crisis or renewal: higher education in the 1980s 


Mentality of the menopausal university 


To try to penetrate the mentality - value on the teaching of undergrade crying 
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tricky indeed. equally important sense that our uni* 

Yet the attempt to describe mental- versifies have not yet become the 
ities, as an intellectual technique, foci of an oppositional intelligentsia 
opens up fascinating and creative at silent war with political society 
perspectives which are extremely (although Mrs Thatcher is doing her 
seductive. Was it even possible for best to bring this about), 
seventeenth century man not to be- The second temptation is to seize 
• I 1 ** ' n ^’ ck L F re nch historians, on a slogan metaphor - the meno- 
What was the quality of romantic pausal university, perhaps? After all, 
love between men and women be- a case can be made for the advanc- 
fore the eighteenth century and out- ing middle age of the British uni- 
side the privileged classes, ask their versify. The Robbins expansion is 
British counterparts. Sociologists, now well in the past. The 1960s were 
psychologists, even English dons, all the decade of university expansion: 
plav the mentalities game. in the 1970s the main thrust of ex- 

with such precedents in mind, is panding student numbers was in the 
there any point in trying to capture, polytechnics and colleges. No new 
however anecdotally and provisional- universities have been created either 
ly, the mentality of the modem uni- by foundation or promotion for 15 
versity? 7ms is not the same as years. The latest cuts are simply the 
mood (as in “moody") which implies culmination of cut-backs in public 
n superficial, ephemeral, and even expenditure on universities that have 
irrational response to immediate been made with depressing regularity 
events. At present the mood in Sal- since the first crisis of 1973, Any 
lord, .Aston and the other univers- empires that were built in British 
I ihes lut hard by the UGC s selectivity universities in the 1950s and 1960s 
| strategy is probably one of anger, have seen their foundations crumb- 
I frustration, und even depression. ling for half a decade or more. 

[ while the mood iii some of ihe uni- Projected forwards the metaphor 
versifies must. favourably treated may of middle age looks equally accurate 
mOSt unwiseT y' ot) After all, wth onfc^a trickle of-new 
1 ' ' • ., appointments (if that), the academic 

Mentality, in contrast, describes a community will quite iiterallv ace 
more sophisticated, permanent, and The prospects for the revival of 

mSran235°?5 ^ 1 °I?i ,rBftC,l?m -P P ubiic investment in the 

™nrt , sling s, S ni . fi - expansion of the universities on the 

2JSS whether political, economic, Robbins pattern appear almost 
Kicial, or intellectual. To revert to hopelessly remote over the next de- 
last week s metaphor the mentality cade (any revival is much more likely 
‘dLt JrtS" 1 ? refleCtS its - lo "* tte t0 boost the polytechnics and 3 
fk!. n ^ esSaiY qu . e L s , llons are leges). So it can be argued that the 
cuts or possible redun-: most likely pattern is one of increas- 

rnmmnn b ?ri tFi OUt - that »ng intellectual conservatism and de- 

r m , on t{ L a L umve rsities whether tachment from wider social and 
nnwSrif ft® favour of Dr Pa rkes or pedagogic goals as Ihe arteries of the 

are n ° l co ™. m ?° th ey academic profession harden to be 

are broken down on a disciplinary followed by a new outburst of rndl 

basis > - towards The end of thj cet 

S C »h , ai EL h °i W str P n 6 is tnry as the retirement of the Robbins 
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crying in the wilderness in 1981 ;is lie 
was 20 years before. 

At the most there is a feeling tlmt 
the universities would benefit from a 
period of calm (although not, of 
course, of cuts) after two decades of 
expansion. Bui even among (he 
more conservatively inclined the 
emphasis is on consolidation of what 
are almost universally accepted ns 
gains and successes in the 1950s and 
1960s, not on some reactionary re- 
turn to some pre-Robbins golden 
age. Much more common, indeed, is 
a sense of regret that the Robbins 
experiment was not carried through 
with sufficient vigour. 

The reasons for this unbroken 
faith in Robbins are probably many. 
Of course, some are practical and 
selfish. The Robbins wave created 
new institutions, departments, 
careers. But perhaps more interest- 
ing is the light this faith sheds on the 
stubborn streak of altruism that runs 
through British universities despite 
frequent (and often accurate) asser- 
tions about their commitment to tra- 
ditionalism and elitism. Perhaps it 
could be called, a little unfairly, the 
Lady Bountiful aspect of the British 
university. But whatever it is called, 
this commitment to the expansion of 
university education founded on a 
firm belief in the high quality of such 
education seems to have survived 
both the disdain of the anti-Robbins 
ultras and the depredations of the 
sad Mr Carlisle in good shape. The 
social conscience of the universities 
is not as vestigial as .Its naive critics 
and real enemies imagine. 

The reason why is probably that 
the hopes for a better and broader 
future embodied by Robbins seem 
natural and right to majority opinion 
within the universities. They seem to 
fit so exactly the humanist (although 
elitist) preoccupations of the tradi- 
tional university which I tried to de- 
scribe last week. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the expansion of opportunity 
encouraged by Robbins had such tra- 
ditional roots that the commitment 
to such an expansion has remained 
so strong. Robbins was not offering 
mass higher education i) la Ameri- 
catne, let alone Nantcrrc but some- 
thing much more in tune with British 
ideas of what a university is for. 
Another, barely noticed, factor is the 
way in which the greater democracy 
in umversities today allows younger 
(and more liberal?) academics n 
stronger voice in their affairs. 

Perhaps this helps to explain the 
second Interesting aspect of the men- 
tality of the modern British univers- 
ity, that is, the rather surprising way 
in which the commitment to the stu- 


from a less differentiated seconds, 
school system) than for tfcS, 
(and brilliant?) youth of the® 
and early 1960s before the exp2 1 
of opportunity aot under toTtvI. 
fact Hint today there are many I 
women students may also 
tnbuted to a more serious and 
mature mood among students sm- 
utty . 

The third paradox is perhaps ft 
most interesting of all. It b IB - 
while depression among univenit, 
teachers seems to be widespread i ■ 
also seems to be only skin-dew, O'er 
course, ihe severity of present riir 
lems is admitted even by such o 
thusiasts. Everywhere there b » ; 
cem about the malignant effect o( 
the effective freeze on recniittw 
into the profession. The sciential 
particular fret about the vq ■ 
which a whole generation of stki- 
tific talent has almost been sacrificd 
already (although even here m - 
are sanguine and point out 
infusion of redirected talent nil! d) 
industry good). There are lirnii 
many departments that hue si ' 
made a new appointment m t Ik j 
mid-1970s. Fears increase about kv \ 
it will feel in 1990 when the fan 
along the corridor have been the 
same ones for 15 or 20 yean. 

But everywhere also there both 
strong determination not to alb 
this problem (and related less xriw \ 


this problem (and related tesseriw •*. 

E roblems arising from the on) & 
ecome the occasion Iw aadwp 
ossification. Indeed, In tirt® & 1 - 
cumstances the very absence iff 
blood has underlined the 
serving academics to malnun:^ 
creativity and energy in vtfi*- 
werc not perhaps demanded sot 
tensely in the past because ou ** 
den of scholarly progress could ^ 
easily be taken up By the ntfp 
oration. Indeed there is rehn*®*" 
accept that the cuts and the 
end of expunsion will inevitably^ 
nge academic standards. Even nj] * 
such damage is admitted, it . 

of in almost deliberately lo™ 
terms, the shortage of Inbotajcry 
monstrators, the difficulty of 
up with administration, ^ ^ - 
innruinal distractions from ? 

This is perhaps to under^ 
the problem of acndemJc /. 
that the universities will 
over the next ton years- w ^ 
ndvuncument in the ncndemlc F. y. 
slou nmy not have been on j.- 
to good scholarship. But . 

no advancement at • 

what practical Incentive is y 
publish when the career rewaw ^ 

likely to be so mengre. It JJJ ' ? 
therefore be- altogether surp®^ T, 


■ naiurai;.. sociai; : mobility, jlhrotiah .; 

OrcajaHonal chwge ' anrf icoribnStV 


■ j-: r ifw v -genera- 

tiori. or more probably 1 two. But 

■ ir®*? , no rCa l evidence that 
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Old values and traditional commit- ' Son TK Lv ao ®. det l UatQ descrip, 
moots arc still strong in Britain's 45 P aradox ,B that while 

universities. Indeed what is perhaps be a^rev^ioS?l* e *P e ? wl tliere t0 
most remarkable . is how resilient da!“ ar^ E^F Hso_ 

these values and commltmentB have toi 'jS f°h a ?T blD ■’ - a 
proved- to be in the face of the greaf had hS M th ^: un 'versifies 
and potentially destabilizing, expaq! ■ Tnd 0 nh e & S in 197 «S 
slon of the number of students that - in theT^ ‘fe^ ^-ambition 
has taken place over the past genera to be re- 
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mg strain. Indeed contrary to what 
might have been expected there 

K”! lu T Nospread conviction 
that both teachers and students are 
better than they were ten years ago. 
The teachers themselves perhaps be- 
cause the shock of student revolt in 

that the needs of students could 
SSS‘» Sa £ ly b ® rele 8 ated to second 
of univers- 
‘7 te R tbte W" the Popular parodies 
Sii h d p 5L od , re P rese nted by Mal- 
S v ?? dbury 8 ™ tor y Man prob- 
S® et « wr ong. Student revolt 
i 8 ^. a returq to wore tradl- 
nnJn A S? da J? OB ? 88 mUCh It 


1. umixe universities in the Uni- such revuiVlnn inat any 

States and most of Europe Bri - &. %T3L / BCt * « 
un.vers.txes .still p i ac6 k -high 


«•' fairly SKIoS 

I’ns °thft IB i JObS k Allother is ™ l meet- 
rIJJ® tough entry standards for 

Sfflralt STS!? 6 ® •“ perha l» more 
ncw ranks of stu- 
w h 0 bengfitted from the Rob- 
Ins, expansion (and may have come 


inereiore dp imugcm*-* -.g i. 
there were to be a ^ r 
productivity of Ihe Pf°J | 

scholarly work (especially!^!? ^ ■ 
maud from good, hard-worb^ - t ■ 
perhaps a little paj»w iff*} * 
oouna to increase ai tea $?L# 
get heavier and demograp^c f 
allows competition i for ^ , 

rear its ugly head). f 

might, to use once more ^ f 
ies I used last week, t 

academicism of the •, 

sity and restimulate the * 

trinsic in a more tradition^, . 

for the university- PjJJ'JgiF 
more teachers, or at wqt wjsji* 
adjustment of the, hal^ c _ j, jj* [ 
scholarship and teaching,' 
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• Laurie Taylor, ***** 
mally , appears on P us 
holiday. j 


London survival 
strategy hits 
science hard 


Freeze spells danger for medicine 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Some science subjects at London 
University will lose 28 per cent of 
their student numbers, nearly three 
times as many as implied by the 
University Grants Committee, under 
a strategy tor survival drawn up by 
the university court. 

In letters to school heads revealing 
the court’s 1 allocations for 1981-81 
principals are warned that the UGC 
Wets for the arts and science “con- 
ceal the impact which their indica- 
tions make upon certain individual 
subjects.” 

Those most at risk are the biolo- 
gical sciences and the combined sci- 
ences, which include groupings of 
mathematics, physics, the physical 
sciences, and some social studies and 
arts subjects. 

The letter also warns that institu- 
tions hard hit by falling numbers of 
overseas students will not be pro- 
tected by taking funds from institu- 
tions which do belter. 

Court will also be unable to give 
grant aid to any new minor building 
schema* tot a number of years and 
schools will have to finance from 
their own budgets, rather than from 
centra^ funds, the cost' of most ex- 
aminations. 

And although student unions will 
oe financed next year at t ho- same 
real level as the previous year, “it 
In* on ^ se 10 WE *ro un i° ns that th e 

f l , £ ve! ' cann °t he guaranteed 
tor (he future since resources for 
universities are certain to decline." 

The court has taken a middle 
course in its distribution. Although it 
ms not been excessively selective, 

,l followed n purely pro ratn 
allocation, but made allowance for 
supplementary maintenance grants, 
student union financing, incremental 
onu and new developments, 
mo? S . e S»vcn each school a 
enr st ! ,dent tar get for British and 
^dents ana have calculated 
Mckwards from that, based on unit 
«sts, this year’s grant. The student 
jargets, however, could change when 
university decides its future 
scademlc policy. 

oputt has not penalised 
schools which exceeded their 1979-80 
l ut ' *'• • • the real penalty 
wiuch schools in excess of 1979-80 
tigures will have to suffer is the re- 
duction of their numbers to the ex- 
I. ? e ,c es sary to reach the new 
for 1983-84,”' • •. ' 

The court calculates that the UGC 
"Snts a reduction of arts numbers of 
TV Pe* - ce nt (compared with an aver- 
nabonal reduction of 8.4 per 
c«nj). and a science cut of 11.3 per 
(national reduction 2.2 per 

B breakdown of the science 
JiTu ra shows that some subjects 
Z! V ^ severely hit. If the subjects 


due to be increased or maintained are 
taken out, court estimates that the 
remaining science disciplines, biolo- 
gical sciences, agriculture, 
architecture, pharmacy and subjects 
allied to medicine would suffer. 

In fact, as the great bulk of this 
reduction appeared to fall on the 
biological sciences, the UGC were 
asked if this is what they had in- 
tended. London was told that the 
UGC had envisaged a relatively 
large reduction in combined sciences. 

Court also says that the increase of 
300 in the target for medicine will 
not be required in full to meet the 
“run-on” problem in the medical 
schools. 

The reduction in arts numbers in 
areas not due to be increased or 
maintained works out at a drop of 
6.9 per cent over the period. Court 
has also told heads that its reduction 
"bears most heavily upon social stu- 
dies. where the UCiC envisaged 
a'substantial reduction'.’’ 
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Slump affects graduate jobs 

time in a decade fewer first evidence of the way the reces- 
ffW, Equates gained perma- sion has been hitting the graduate 

* employment In Britain last year employment market, and the picture 

Jading. to figures made public this • is widely acknowledged to be much 
tuI ; ' , • • much bleaker this year. 

le nr ■ j -rocial grey book of employ- The grey book also reveals that for 
SL -compiled by the Central the first time for some years the 
kSJipnif reveals that in 1977-78, number of home graduates opting 
i hArZf tc 2 ®>382 university students for research and academic study fell 
rritW:5 nen ! l obs a « months after from 9.9 per cent in 1978-79 to 9.2 
Ol,7 0 / 1 ’ in 1978-79 it rose 'to per cent last year, while those opting 

6’S?» 9Ut Hn ; 1979-80 it fell to for vocational courses went up from 
uaiina even ,b0u 8 h the total gra- 14,4 per cent to 16.1 per cent. 

rose to 67,000. . . • 1 The statistics confirm the prevail- 

• ne figures provide some of die contd on page 3 


by Robin Mckie 
Science Correspondent 

A critical shortage of important lec- 
turing staff could rapidly affect medi- 
cal schools throughout Britain, 
seriously eroding teaching, staffing 
ratios and even the care of patients n 
University Grants Committee finan- 
cial reductions are strictly im- 
plemented. 

This fear has been highlighted bv 
several medical deans concerned thnt 
universities may freeze all appoint- 
ments as part of their implementa- 
tion of UGC cuts. At medical 
schools there is a very high turnover 
of staff - about 25 per cent a year at 
lecturer level - and this could halt 
teaching in specialist subjects. 

The problem has its roots in the 
composition of British medical 
education. Lecturer grades at schools 
are equivalent to senior registrar 
grades at hospitals and these posts 
are still viewed as parts of a doctor's 
training. When he moves on to a 
consultant post after about four 
years, he naturally creates a vacancy. 

“The repercussions arc enor- 
mous", said Professor Rex Coup- 
land, of Nottingham University 


medical faculty. “We are certainly 
very worried about Ihe. situation 
now" 

lie added that the problem was 
not restricted to clinical medicine. 
For some subjects, such as anatomy, 
teaching was carried opt by substan- 
tial numbers of junior surgeons on 
one-vear appointments with only a 
small core or senior academics in the 
department. If these short-term posts 
were frozen, teaching could be very 
seriously affected. 

Junior lecturers are also the source 
of all future senior academics at 
medical schools nnd a serious reduc- 
tion in their numbers would not just 
affect present teaching capability hut 
would badly damage the long-term 
strength of schools. 

But the academic side of medical 
education is only one part of the 
crisis. Schools are closely linked with 
local health services, with academics 
spending up Eo 5U per cent of their 
time treating patients. If their num- 
bers arc rapidly reduced, an extra 
huiden could be udded to aheady 
strained health services. 

Senior health service staff who car- 
ry out university teaching would in 
turn find themselves in a conflict 


lieiwcen leaching and work duties. 
Professor John Walton, dean of 
Newcastle University's medical facul- 
ty. said consultants would be in- 
creasingly reluctant to spare time far 
teaching and there was evidence 
already of some objections in this 
area. 

“In the end, the pressure lo re- 
duce student intakes will be irresi- 
ble”. Professor Walton added. “The 
harm to British medicine could be 
irreparable. We are already in the 
position where the system is begin- 
ning to crumble”. 

Professor David Greenfield. ' » 
member of the UGC mul also the 
dean oP Nottingham University 
medical faculty, said Hie committee 
had been aware of the special prob- 
lems faring medical education but 
had l>ce a forced lo make the cuts 
required of it. 

"The whole problem makes it 
more than usually important for the 
universities and health authorities to 
work together very closely on im- 
plementing cuts. If "individual univer- 
sities automatically freeze posts then 
medicine in general could suffer very 
harshly". . 


Scots set pay 
machinery 
in motion ^ 

by David Jobbins 

Unified bargaining machineiy for the 
whole of post-school public sector 
education in Scotland could be in 
operation by the 1982 pay round. 

It opens the prospect of much 
closer collaboration between further 
education unions in Scotland nnd 
England in drawing up the next sal- 
ury claim. 

The Scottish Secretary, Mr George 
Younger, this week indicated tne 
sort of composition he envisages for 
the new committee. It replaces five 
different committees, three covering 
pay for the central institutions, the 
colleges of education and the college 
of further education, and two cover- 
ing conditions ot service in the col- 
leges of education and further educa- 
tion. 

Mr Younger is seeking responses 
by September 14. Under the propos- 
als tne management and unions 
would have 19 seats each, with two 
Scottish Office representatives. 

The Convention of Scottish Local 
Authorities has 12 seats, the gov- 
ernors of the central ‘ institutions 
four, arid governors of the college of 
education three. 

On the union side, the Education- 
al Institute of Scotland has eight; the 
Scottish Further Education Associa- 
tion four; the Association of Lectur- ; 
ers in Colleges of Education in Scot- 
land three; the Association of Lee- ; 
hirers in Scottish Central Institutions 
two; and the As&aciation of Scien- 
tific, Technical and Managerial Staffs 
two. ’ 

Mr David Bleiman, general secret- 
ary of the SFEA, sain: “I hope Ihe 
new body will be operating relatively 
smoothly in time for the April 1982 
negotiations, and that this means we 
will be able to co-operate with the 
National Association of Teachers. in 
Further and Higher Education on 
the 1982 pay claim". h . 

Before the proposals can be im- 
plemented. the Edudalibn (Scotland) 
Bill, now before Parliament, must be 
passed. Ministers expect it will com- 
plelq all its stages' in October, when 
Parliament returns from the summer 
recess. 
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One of a collection of paintings and drawings by the late Dorothy 
Coke, which Is on show at Brighton Polytechnic. Miss Coke, best 
known as a war artist, taught part-time at the former art college for 
almost 30 years before It became pari of (he polytechnic. 


Tighter controls urged 


by John O'Leary 
Ministers will '.be recommended lo go 
ahead with plans to tighten local 
authorities 1 controls over colleges 
and polytechnics regardless oF the 
progress towards establishing a 
national body. 

Members of a working group of 
civil servants and local authority offi- 
cials are preparing a draft. report on 
changes m college government reg- 
ulations for completion it) the au 
iumn. Although the group has yfct to 


decide which of three main options it 
will support, there Is general agree- 


ment that new powers are needed to 
aid the rationalization of courses. 

The most radical alternative would 
be a complete revision of the 1970 
circular which set out the basis for 
instruments and articles of govern- 
ment. But such a wide-ranging exer- 
cise may be considered too conten- 
tious and taxing while the national 
body is still under consideration. 

Proposals for piecemeal Changes to 
take account of clinnged circumst- 
ances over the past decade are. more 
likely. These would define more 
closely the role of the local authority 
as the employer of college staff and 


give it greater powers of direction in 
.the pren ,df nori-advanced further 
education. 

Even if the final report does not 
recommend a general amendment of 
regulations, it is certain to give en- 
couragement to individual authorities 
seeking to introduce amendments to 
instruments and articles. The De- 
partment of Education and Science is 
understood to have been convinced 
of the need for such changes since 
the Council of Local Education Au- 
thorities. submitted its controversial 
proposals to ministers lust year. 

Both sides in the committee ore 
anxious that local authorities should 
have the ability to carry out rationa- 
lization exercises, particularly in non- 
advanced . further education. They 
are worried that governors have the 
power to frustrate such plans in 
some instances. 

The local authority model for a 
national body has already spelt out 
the changes required in college gov- 
ernment.. Although the DES model 
would make institutions corporate 
bodies, the department recognizes 
that some changes would still • be 
needed. 
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FCS faces Teacher ti 

threat of by Patricia San tine Hi 

j j • Several postgraduate teacher training 

fllPTPrfintlC courses wilt be closed in 1982 i7 

recommendations made by the Gov- 

hv Paul Flmh^r emment's advisory committee on 

oy i aui Hather teacher trainjng sent to Mr Mark 

The rumours and statements about Carlisle this week are accepted, 
how many other Young Tories and The Advisory Committee for the 
members of the Federation of Con- Supply and Education of Teachers 
servative Students will follow last has recommended u 25 per cent 
week s lead and defeat to the Social emergency cut in intake to post- 
Democratic Party have multiplied- graduate certificate courses for 1982, 

Leading members of the so-called and a LO per cent long term reduc- 
Neasden Group representing moder- tion for all teacher training courses 
ate opinion inside the federation to ensure that output matches the 
made it dear this week that they number of vacancies more accur- 
intend to stay and “fight their ately. * 

^ } n its last draft the committee’s 

f «,25 SS . cons j dcrable advice to the Department of Educa- 

Sjoup of J ead " tiOT aod Science on managing the 
lifijJnTf Tor,C r bas ^ d around the cuts only recommended restricting 
? S r C L a,,nn ° f C Z n i a c valIV . c recruitmenf to PGCE courses most 
s and who may well defect in likely to over-produce It now has 
late nuiutnn using the party’s national included the key word “cea™ re 

r'fV’ "ft >''e proviso”?, long 

° f . defec t l ons have term provision must not be pre- 
corn* at an awkward moment for the judiced. p 

VJS v CUTrCntly c e]ebrating The committee chaired by Dr Clif- 
| s aan'vcnanr year, and has ford Butler, vice-chancellor of 

Icon openly split hetween the pro- Loughborough University still re- 

^haid-hne^d,’ and the commends tU the cxereise should 
more liberal wets who first started apply equally across the binary di 
mectiiia in a house in Neasdcn. not equally To all institu- 

»( the Si? Ii(,ns un ? fatl m 4 on primary 
fi ction willl 31 . h l,nrd ' h P e curses. It has added the Welsh lari- 

t e > dcc T n by g, ,' agc to ll,c tist of subjects for 

4Kl,. L 7jrS; wludirf proven rnus, L -fc. 

bU ' De,ai ' S 0f how the ««*■ -hich 

"We intend to ensure (hat there — — — 

are plenty of nvenues for them to ^ 

make their views known. All the -£900 OHO 
evidence however suggests that the ^UU.UUU 211 L 
vasi majority of Conservative stu- • ■ , O 

fjEur 6cl,i,,d Mrs Tha " h "' s m sight for 

Mr Paul Goodman « a spokesman I D * * t 

Birmingham 


Teacher training faces cuts 


£200,000 gift 
in sight for 
Birmingham 


'. I 
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Dr Butler: chared committee 

would lead to a total output of 
12,000 teachers in 1983, is to be man- 
aged have still not been revealed, 
but it is quite clear that although the 
university sector will suffer cuts in 
this area for the first time, the public 
sector will be hit far more heavily. 

In its explanation for the need to 
review the system, the committee no 
longer casts doubt on the ability of 
BEd recruitment to recover to 1977 
levels. An entire paragraph suggest- 
ing this has been removed. 

And another paragraph which im- 
plied that some courses associated 
with teacher training might be at risk 
because of funding authorities with- 
drawing support, has been removed. 

The committee has also altered 
and added to the list of desirable 


criteria on which' the future nf the 
teacher training system should he 
based. For example, it now recog- 
nizes (hat the BEd degree has rele- 
vance outside teaching and that 
courses to train teachers for leaching 
in a multi-ethnic eoinniiiniiv should 
be protected. 

It spells out more clearly which of 
the main institutional sources o| cer- 
tain types of teachers should he sus- 
tained and strengthened in quality. 
For example it lists teachers oi 
young children and of craft, design 
and technology. Inline economies in 
BEd and maths, physics and modem 
languages in PGCE. 

The committee is still clearly con- 
cerned about the vnliditv of the pro- 
jections on which it has based its 
advice, mainly because of the majoi 
fluctuations possible in the wastage 
rale from the profession, future 
numbers of pupils and likely propor- 
tion of vacancies which won hi go m 
former teachers or returners. 

It has however accepted (hut in 
the early 1980s the annual need for 
newly trained teachers will he be- 
tween 6-9,000 with total vacancies 
ranging from 10-19,000. In the late 
1980s this would be in the order of 

lo'SwSft "P'S*" ran R in S from 

19-22,000. But in the early 199«Js this 
“uld be i n the order of 16.1100 to 
"•Sx wth vacancies running from 
29,000 to 32,000. Clearly the latter 
figures wouid result in a serious 
shortfall in the number of teachers 
needed: 


TNKMMKS , mK .,.ICAn..N supply ,., 

ts New rights 
for refugees 

i(cm slim, 1,1 K. *rek R !;V7l? SJbS^U 1 

, It now ivcng- maiulah.iv awards ' T* 
degree has role- rights uf ret fure„ to Sj?* C 
hm B, *nJ t ul asylum i„ lfritain 
l.ers for leach.im awards io those 


Complaints to London poly 
as students fail exam 


by David Jobbins 
II A calamitous failure rate on a com- 
puter studies course was expected to 
I left to be discussed yesterday by student 
medical leaders and the rector of a London 


• V * ; , 

i-3t$g£ 


farting to tile SOr!”*" (v^TvHiif ^o" Lci r m! n fJ P #? H nlvers J J) ™ p dlcal leaders and the rector' of a London 

' z^ houxdtokctun ^^ JL T ■ th *¥" “My 

.Other Young Tories have given a- Mre uorls Rudd nf iru’i, **■'' , .of , Central . London 

mixed rekdtfon to the “eloping eight" died In Mav to a course specially 

including three former FGS chairmen £250 M 0 estate ?„ Jf u 5 u the 11 out of 12 students on a 
^ d „;!!! r . a L ro ™ er .NUS executive H.h a p/rml'n”.' fft. * 




including three former FOS chairmen £250 M0 estate* tn Jf J 1 £ J he 11 out of 12 students on a 

oT t s« in unirs: s?ssl." “ mpu,er |J 

live Association, saief it^was Tgreat b ^ t ” d L e Hale, her brother - Although a number of students on 
relief,. A unlveystly spokesman said the the . s ® ience option are eligible to 

res,t fh e examtnarinn in npromhor 


b ^ Association, said it' was a great 

rciici| • ■ 

TaU t 


guase Fortran. ,an ‘ 

Although a number of students on 
the science option are eligible to 
resit the examination in December 




K; ;5i '* i, 


nei,. . .. . 

Mr Iain Kcton, chairman of the I moae y would be used to carry gut I F®® 11 tne exanunaiion in December 
Young Conservatives; and Mr 1n ,{"• are ® ot oplhalmics but Mr Pat “H'den, 'the student union 

*“ ‘ I nmndenf. hat alreadv rnlH TV P„i:„ 




jwrk ; in the area or optheimtes but I >»' aiuucm union 
that U aim bad not decided whether President, has already told Dr Colin 
wiuld be In the form of stu- Adamson, rector of the polytechnic 
itani'Hiiw. •nninmeni • n,- aiw qppbu that such a solution is unlikely to be 


:jj l J j Jf v *■" 


Stephen Moon, 1 chairman of, the JJ 1 " 1 u 8,| “ u«o nor^owcioea wneiner 
National Umorl. of Conservative Stu- JVp u * d he In the form of stu- 
: dents, : said the. eight highly talented “ c f 1 “ h, .P 8 . equipment or other areas, 
people had defected after much con- committee is to be set up to 

strdctiye work,- tired of narrow and d 5S rm,de how lhc should be' 
daumtuuc fights, used -and will report this year. 




that such a solution is unlikely to be 

satisfactory. , Dr Adamson: stormy meetln^^^™ 

i« io b““pla™^‘ t 1S y^; S Zi Dr ^ d u " mson was abroad earlier .his 
validated ft the TeeUfcian Edeft! ?? k a b ft t , 1 Mr . Mike , Mill o'. «« ait 
lion Council in what students see as that V°? nrn icd 

oart of ihp nnivtprhnlo’o minumi. a hcgatlons were being ex- 


. U6 *- , ' u « “*c x^unac.Yiuivc 

^ simpiSi? remeSteJ aS? cries of winning -source- amined. - 

■ Dra!S*! Ve it’ SDP ' tlw 5 r - s W- Birmingham hMpitels 86 before * P 6 . u P ion complained to the ureratS thC }j nion claimed the fnil- 

• «^ alte .^ home ro f a11 retur nlng to the unlveralv where °hl po,ytecbnic tba l the cirfcumstances on lc science option whs 

those behevmg ,n One Nat ion. worked L: a lecturer? ^ ^ he s ™ ndin 8 ‘he HND oou““ discounted polytechnic 

aot becn taken into account u! mscounted suggestions that it could 
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m ?AsV n J hB J a Ii e a ^ u ^ a - tCr St 8 r reiSed^critiauf" a “ a ropted , g ■ jhe institutes' of ‘ Mwig 

.^SrSVf: ! " ure ,he ssss p i& Man | 

Pi of ‘ he founctek of aft " of the' ■«* abstaSo of “any ftgj en « t 

the course which specializes in rfnv 2«i a L I ve yea . rs ' ,JP2 fulmate sane- pnnapal •. custnriuo?^ 
and residential care^S B .. I W lha BASW would be' £ ^lytechnitaM«!?.:_ of 


that Mr Bieimahd had disrupted he «s^i 'SJ -1 «° before ^ pro- 

minfpg those in amSorlty, ^dd^by ‘ of a soci ® 1 

hoino djsloyal. An appeal is being Sred™ef£e. ■ nCVer b ® e « 


eonslderecl. ’* - " — . 

r jn*® BASW report, which is con- nwu£hi°» ak ■ coll ^S^» said they did 
fidential, describes the course air- J5IJSS ? 1 1 to c ° l T' tn ® nt after any 
nculum as being out of dale; the six ES W uJ55 e<,, Jj r Mr Brennknd had 
ctefr « nnt kainav «..«B n i anC | u TJicie.. arc about 40 


slaff as nor Mq| MUfcfcnUy 5Si 



— ~ "■ n mm "- i worked as: a lecturer, wraonding the HND course had discounted lhe 1 Polytechnic 

~ — not been taken into account, Mr su 88eslions that it could 

V/\/vi n 1 _ • a a ' • , ' Bryden wrote to the academic ^ even as 50 per cent, 

ijOClal Works criticise ^nuf r\r appeals board claiming that lack of with 1 n s P. m . odmes stormy meeting 

9 UltWC UUl OI continuity on the cobrfe had had an SJu?L Adamson last Week. Mr 

date rniircp nf C a ll t , f\ I unsettling effect on studies had 5 rydan claimed that two questions in 

Lu ur»e at SellV flak ■ wusly impaired students’ perfbr^ «nL e \P a, ? r on Fortrfln v®rc un- 

£^53%: NSionaibodjTprSest “ 

0 reasoned cm, one ,o Markcina. K ^ 'h,^ 


iiwiirds to those 'who r fSn2S r l 

studio! in their own l^l 
uImi dropped if the imem.5 ,r 
12 

JPpSSEJSiEi 

1 r S r,| i»tfc students published V 
numth by the World UnivSl 
v.cc. Mr Alan PWn^RS 
fcnciul. said he wns > ijJJj, 

yus w„„i,i „ sk ,„ c & 

Education and Science tVS l 
the .simulation regarding thc^l 
hum for interruption of sto&I 
Sonic students hud been imS 

.1 in he process of reaching^! 

■iftt-r the interruption and sEE' 
be penal i/cd, said Mr Phillip,. 

High learning 

A niqjor new international ns 
facility, in which Britain has s 

ST sha r e » wl11 be hi Hugurated I 
King of Sweden on Wed cad*.' Rl 
£13m radar complex will stwji; 
ionosphere and magnetcMiiin i- 
high latitudes from observing flute: 
at Kiruna, Sweden; Trtimso, k'onr 
and Sodankyla, Finland, Tbij 
will be run by the European Intel 
| cnl Scatter Association, of ikih 
Britain, 1 ’ranee, West Gsbhj.‘ 
Sweden, Norway and Finland ai- 
members, and will use the sal! 1 
or radio waves to study thritod: 
the sun on the earth’s upper iEb» i 
phere. 

Recruits wanted 

The new Association of Mirfei 
Administrators Ims launchM i it 
cruitnieni drive to add to Ik E i 
founder members. The sssociatki f 
whose secretary is MrQ-F-Bmd.' i 
assistant academic ■ 

Leicester Polytechnic, inied^- 
ly to concentrate on trsiiq^ 
career development. Its Btudj' 
fere ace next April at CovHWfH 
Chester) Polytechnic will 
first full executive commilhcw 0 
out n detailed programme- w* r 
bership hns been set at £3 W “ f 
coming ycnr. 

Final reckoning 

St John’s College has for lh j* f 
lime lop}K*d the Norrington j 
the annual Icnguc which r 

Oxford colleges fared In flni= 

St John’s recorded 26 fin&l*#* : 
three points cnch), 81 
points), and fuur thirds (oib ; 

.giving it a 73.3 per cent ^1**7 v 
potential maximum. 
lege, Inst year’s whiner, 
with Merlon third. St. 
liotlom. L 
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Rush for places 

at Buckingham 




by Ngaio Crequer 
The University College at Bucking- 
ham. the only private university, has 
been innundated with inquiries from 
sixth-formers anxious about finding 
places now that admissions officers 
are being inflexible about offers. 

The rush started at the end of last 
week, when A level results were 
published. A college spokesmnn said 
that for the first time the overwhelm- 
ing majority of requests had come 
from Britisn rather than overseas 

students. 

“Our switchboard has been jam- 
med, and we have had to draft in 
people from the departments and the 
registry to help us to cope,” she said. 
“There is so much alarm about what- 
is happening in the state sector, and 
the intransigence about grades." 


In the first two days after results 
were published, there tiad been more 
than 300 requests for prospectuses. 


Last year, at the peak period, the 
university had only received requests 
from abut 60 people at any one time. 

The Buckingham year begins in 
January. Students are eligible for 
mandatory grants to cover some of 
the cost of attendance. 

University admission officers 
throughout the country are now 
matching up examination grades with 
those required of applicants holding 
conditional offers. They will need to 


tell the Universities Central Council 
on Admissions by the end of the 
month how many, if any at all 
places they have left for the clearing 
programme. 

This year there has also been a 
slight increase in the number of lute 
applications to university, 2 , 51 ) 0 . 
compared with 2.400. Thev will also 
be competing for clearing places, 

A number of universities huve re- 
vised their intake Figures. Lancaster 
had already decided to take 50 fewer 
students than last vear. then reduced 
this by another &5 uftev a senate 
meeting in July. York will take 15 
fewer students, a l’/i per cent cut, I 
and Newcastle 31 fewer, although 
home applications are up by eight 
per cent. Liverpool's projected in- 
take was 2,260 and since the UGC 
letters this hns been revised to 2.182. 
University College, Cardiff is taking 
1.300 instead of 1,400. Bristol might 
cut back from l ,920 new students to 
1,900. 

Bradford University is considering 
a plan to introduce a voluntary 
severance scheme for academic staff 
aged between 40 and 50. The uni- 
versity is trying to find savings of 
£2.1 million to offset grant reduc- 
tions. A non-pay economy package 
has also been approved, which will 
affect libraries, telephones, travel, 
minor works, printing and postage. 
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Staff from the University of Kent and University College, London, are lending tlieir expertise to 
Canterbury Cathedral in an attempt to save the 12th-century wall painting of St Paul and the Viper on 
the island of Malta. The painting, considered to be the finest of its kind in the country, is endangered by- 
plaster lifting away from the stone wall of St Anselm’s Chapel, members of Kent’s physics laboratory arc 
co-operating with the photogrammetry unit at University College to measure surface movement in order to 
determine the appropriate treatment. 


Bristol’s £10m building 
plan unfrozen by Avon 


Bristol Polytechnic is likely to be- 
come the main beneficiary of the 
new Labour administration in Avon 
with the approval of a £10m building 
programme which had been frozen 
fa* wrorytsfs.' 

The county council’s education 
committee will seek Government 
approval for a package of schemes 
which place a high priority on build- 
ing and equipment in the higher' 
education sector. The committee has 
already reversed a decision made by 
the previous Conservative adminis- 
tration, which lost control oF Avon 
in the local government elections in 

May !i 1? ^ £i lm fro m the adv- 
anced further education pool alloca- 
tion to Bristol Polytechnic. 

The package includes £750,000 for 
a new computer, to replace the pre- 
sent system which was installed when 
Bristol Polytechnic was created in 

1969. Building work will extend the 
main Coldharbour Lane site by 50 
per cent, to incorporate the depart- 
ments of science, engineering and 
construction. 

. The move will vacate the Ashley 
u°wn site, where the departments 
rF accommodated at present in pre- 
Ww and Victorian buildings original- 
‘y housing an orphanage, and 'now 


shared with Brunei Technical Col- 
lege. 

If accepted by the Government, 
the programme will represent the 
first ..building expenditure at Bristol 
Polytechnic since 1975, when 
£200.000 was allocated to landscape 
the unfinished site nt Coldharbour 
Lane. 

Avon^-is' allocating £900,000 for 
capital item replacement over the 
next three years. Before Labour 
took control of Avon, the submission 
to Government for capital expendi- 
ture had been equivalent to a re- 
placement of capital items once ev- 
ery 86 years. 

Mr Robert Glendinning, chairman 
of the education committee, and of 
Bristol Polytechnic's board of gov- 
ernors, said he could not agree with 
the Government’s policy of not sup- 
porting higher education and added: 
“We will need highly trained people 
in industry when the recession ends. 
With strong emphasis placed upon 
microcomputing and regional man- 
agement, Bristol Polytechnic can 
play k major part in that training." 

Avon expects to hear the results of 
its submission by the end of the 
yoar. “I will be extremely dis- 
appointed if the DES reject our 
proposals," said Dr Glendinning. 


PhD rate worries Cambridge 


b y Paul Flather 

Cambridge University is considering 
mv ? st, 8arion into the completion 
of graduate degrees in pniloso- 
Pjjy following widespread concern 
pkn 1 ^ 0W f ew students finish their 
nDs even after seven years. 

compiled to show how 
bJ.h nS? udates f are d between 1968 
1977 reveal that after 11 terms 
B ? d . a ha,£ years) two out of 
nlJJJ . physical scientists had com- 
pleted PhDs, compared with one in 
15 weial sciences. 

i ( , I w 5? n , tbe rates were examined af- 
U?* terms (seven years), more 
bJLJJJ? >? u i 2 f . 10 Physic®' science 
lm dU n ^ ^ ad ^ ms hed their degrees, 
s-.- _°, n *y , on e out of three social 
scientists had done so. 

sclpn.S para j^ e Bsures fa biological 
K”* Spates show that a.fter 11 
Ihsif a 115 out °f two had completed 
out omR? 1 ?i Slng to a,most nine 

jfffldii'a*. eher 21 'terms; an( j f or flrts 

S &‘ Wa! , one in12 ' rislng to 
’ pli h , an °ne in two. 

of ril!f. S ! 0r hi° ses Finley, master 
arwin College, who compiled 


the figures, said that in a period of 
contraction with research grants 
being steadily cut, it was fair to ask 
if the funding bodies were getting 
value for money. 

Sir Moses told a meeting of the 
university's senate, that at this time 
the university had an obligation to 
set up an inquiry into the completion 
rate of philosophy PhDs. “The 
alternative - to wait until a pistol is 
put to our heads - seems to me 
unthinkable for one of the world's 
greatest universities,” he said. 

Sir Moses sat on an inquiry on 
completion rates set up by Lord 
Annan, then master of King s Col- 
lege, which reported in 1964 that 
such imbalances between physical 
and social science rates were not 
objectionable and unavoidable. 

But Sir Moses said that this con- 
clusion was made in a period of 
boom for universities, ana not in a 
period of contraction. His remarks 
come jiist a few months before an 
inquiry committee set up jointly by 
the research councils completes its 
report on completion rates. • • j 


OU goes it 
alone on 
reading study 

by Patricia Santinelli 

A major Open University research 
project whose grant has been with- 
drawn by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science following disagree-' 
ment over its academic value is to 
continue, according to its director 
Dr. John Chapman. 

The £109.0(JU grant was made to 
Dr.' Chapman and the OU ..eriyca-j 
tional faculty for a three yeat Inves- 
tigation into “perception of textual! 
cohesion by post primary children" - 
a study associated with reading 
fluency. Now after £60,000 has been 
spent, it is to finish in November 
some six months before its comple- 
tion date. 

The DES srvs that the project ran 
into difficulties on theoretical 
grounds and this could only have 
been solved through additional time 
and money which was not available 
within a very tight research budget. 

“We asked the OU if they could 
make other proposals for useful 
work which could be completed 
within the time scale but they were 
unable to do so and as a result we 
decided to terminate the project" a 
DES spokesman said. 

Dr John Rayner, head of the OU 
educational faculty says that the 
whole affair is deeply complex and 
tragic and that it casts doubts on the 
DES policy of funding. 

He stresses that following dis- 
agreement amongst members of the 
DBS steering committee as to the 
value of the project, the increasing 
hostility and bitterness within the 
project team, and an independent 
report which did not support the 
premises of the research he was left 
with no alternative but to advise the 
DES to discontinue the project. 

However Dr Chapman, whose 
academic position has been put at 
risk, says he plans to continue the 
project and will seek other funds to 
do so. He feels sure that he will be 
vindicated when the results are 
known and He has proved that the 
test measurements he used, were 
valid. 

He is supported In his belief by 
some members of the steering com- 
mittee. Dr Joyce Morris who also 
describes the whole matter as tragic 
and has asked the DES to explain 
why the grant has been withdrawn 
since the research has strong support 
from other acadmeics in the field. 
She is adamant that the research 
should continue. 

But members of the research team 
who claim they haye made formal 
complaints about the project to the 
Association of University Teachers 


Zimbabwe students hit 
by scholarship shake-up 


by John O'Leary 
More than 60U Zimbabwe students 
attended an "emergency meeting" 
this week at their country’s High 
Commission in Lon dun to heur nf 
plans to reallocate completely scho- 
larships for degree courses. 

All 876 students completing A 
level or equivalent courses have been 
required to re-apply for awards 
whether or not they were among 2U0 


previously selected to benefit from a 
£5m scholarship programme laun- 
'Ohad'fhtiuya&f.’The number of p/nfles*. 
in British higher education will be 
increased to 220 but several students 
will have their offers withdrawn. 

Two Zimbabwe government offi- 
cials returned to Salisbury yesterday 
to allow a committee to re-assess the 
places in time for the students to be 
informed next week. They did not 
know how many previously success- 
ful applicants would be rejected but 
confirmed that there would be a 
number. 

Some will be discarded because of 


inadcaualc A level results, prevent- 
ing file students concerned from 
seeking places nt institutions with 
less rigorous entry standards than 
those to which they originally ap- 
plied. Others were found to be 
studying subjects which did not carry 
a high priority in Zimbabwe, after 
obtaining scholarships by claiming to 
be studying subjects such as medi- 
cine or engineering. 

Certain universities have already 
been approached jointly by (lie Zim- 
babwe High Commission arid t tfre 
British Council to ensure that those 
who arc substituted ou to die scho- 
larship programme have the chance 
of a place. Reading and Newcastle 
Universities, for agriculture and en- 
gineering respectively, are expected 
to take some of the new students. 

The senior official carrying out the 
exercise snid that the students had 
accepted that the Government had 
to ensure that the best students were 
financed. Others would be found 
places on courses in Zimbabwe. 


Sanctions threat to Lothian 


Sanctions against Lothian region if it the professions i 
fails to go back on its decision to courses, 
sack 4Q0 further education lecturers Mr David Ble 
as part of a £15 economy package ary of the Scottii 
are being considered by union lead- Association, salt 
ers today. will not be able 

The regional council, warned by cialist part-time 
Secretary of State Mr George Youn- turers. The dis 
ger that . it will loss £1.5 a be caused is im 
week from its rate support grant il it The union’s e 
falls to make major economies, this and Mr Bleimai 
week told 100 full-time and 300 part- no indication t 
time staff their contracts are not to will be lifted th 
be renewed. sider sanctions 

A freeze on new spending and. classes which s 
recruitment will also hit 1,500 even- temporary.. jectu: 
ina class lecturers due to be hired ' The regional 
next month. that the worst it 

Many of the part-timers are the west Lothi 
teachers drafted in from industry and colleges. 

Recession hits graduate jobs 


the professions to teach on specialist 
courses. 

Mr David Bleiman, general secret- 
ary of the Scottish Further Education 
Association, said: “Many FE courses 
will not be able to rim without spe- 
cialist part-time and temporary lec- 
turers. The disruption which could 
be caused is immense.” 

The union's executive meets today 
and Mr Bleiman added: “If we have 
no indication that the moratorium 
will be lifted the executive will con- 
sider sanctions such as not covering 
classes which should be taught by 
temporary- lecturers. " 

• The regional council confirmed 
that the worst job losses would be at 
the West Lothian and Esk Valley 
colleges. 


external reports. , 


contd from front page 
ing view that -graduates are unable to 
secure grants for further study, and 
unable to find jobs easily are now 
flocking' to take further vocational 
courses to improve their chances of 
finding work. 

Commenting on the figures the 
CSU notes that even the new boom 
areas for graduate employment dur- 
ing the past decade, such as compu- 
ters, financial work, retailing and 
production, can no longer be relied 
on to deliver jobs. 

. The overall rate of graduate unem- 
ployment 'at the end of last year was. 
estimated at 7.6 per cent, a signifi- 
cant increase on the previous year 
when the figure was 4.4 per cent. 

Comparative figures for the 19,000 
students who graduated - from 
pojyfechnjcs pxpeetjefl .neju weej; yqll 


show that 9.4 per cent were out of 
work six months after graduation, 
compared with 5.8 per cent last year. 

The Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services, which has 
already predicted the graduate em- 
ployment market could shrink this 
year by as much as J5 to 20 per cent, 
hints in the grey book that graduate 
employment is almost in need of 
special government treatment. 

AGCAS say that now without 
doubt it- must be of the greatest 
concern that the country is unable to 
avail itself of the potential benefits 
to be reaped from its high level 
investment in this most able sector of 
the population. 

* University Graduates 1980, from the 
Central Services Unit, Crawford 
House, Precinct Centre, Manchester 
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by Paul Flather 

The first sign of a revolution in the 
funding of polytechnics and colleges 
came this week with the confirma- 
tion that more than three quarters of 
^vtrny Polytechnic’s planned 
£800,000 cuts had been reinstated. 
The city council's finance comnili- 

1 r e j!?? ,2EP r0Ved reinstatement 
of £624,000 of the polytechnic's cur- 
rent budget, with a further £178.000 
to be reinstated once details have 
been worked out. 

The abrupt reversal follows a i 
special joint delegation by the local , 
authority and the polytechnic to the i 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence when it was made clear that < 
the polytechnic had much to gain 
when a new unit cost funding system 
came into operation in 1982-83. 

This and the fact that most other 
local authorities, unlike Coventry, 
had dearly "played the pool game” 
and overestimated the likely spending 
needs of their polytechnics led the 
city council to step back from de- 

Placements 
rarest 
in north 

by Nguio Crequer 
Sandwich students in the north of 
England find the greatest difficulty in 
finding industrial places. They are 
followed by students in Wales and 
then London and the North enst. 

The South east and South west 
institutions do best, with only about 
seven per cem of their students un- 
placed. according to evidence pre- 
pared for the Government sandwich 
course review by Brunei University’s 
Institute of Industrial Training. I 
A survey of the English mid Welsh 
polytechnics and ten universities I 
snows that 12 per cent of polytechnic 
degree sandwich students would he I 
without placements in October lygl 

SiltJffi 68 ar ®j 21 per cent ^ 
polytechnic non-degree course stu- 
dents and 4 per cent for university 
students. The university figures do 
. not take account of students who 
transfer to full-time courses. 

The Brunei unit estimates that 
I s aggregate shortfall of 
4.055 : training places for advanced 
sandwich course students, but the 
situation ‘ is markedly worse . when 
other. factors are considered, such as 
sludents placed by extensions of 
local authority grants, sludents in 
unsatisfactory placements and students 
transferring to Full-time cources. 

sllo y, fhat mQrc than 
l_,qOQ students used l.e.a grant exten- 
stans.^without which they- would 
: ‘£?^ :been urtplaced - placement 

eXpre&sed . some misgivings 

V ' 1; V ®5° u ^ t , 1,c fystepi, because the* grant 

xgyertd only h limited period, 10-12 
' fnaJorily of «ses t for 

' ? urse P^cemenls. 

■ v ) s . andw j d » course students 

,s ,Imi,ed ,tJ certain courses 
and does not cover the minimum 48 

taffona ^ the CaUnciJ tor 
national Academic Awards. Stu- 

were S £7? rha i! granf “tension 
were difficult to obtain since l.e a 

.nterpretation of the conditions was 
majority, g4 

• ‘ officers said 

.£ rt ^ ne ering/buildingAiir- 
P 10 ^" 18 were diic to the 
decline in the construction industry 
and t^e feet that local authorities 
could provide training for local stS 
one.piacemcnt period only. 

. ,»n elcctrical/mechanicai/production 
enginconiig sponsorship was difficult, 
and a growing number of companies 1 
were not offering training to S3 
year, students. ■ • ‘ 

. ^ J 1 ^. s S dal .sconces there had 
:. bl ® ? W P In loco! government 

Hnd quality of some 
-places was lower than desimble. 

Union .of Students 
thii week met officers from the educa- 
tion dapartnient of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry to discuss 
how the dramatic decline in place- 
ments could be reversed. It is though to , 
meeting between 
the NUS.and the CB1 for more than 10 I 
yean. : I 


manding £800,000 worth of curs this 
year. 

The deci sion means that Coventry 
(Lanchester) will now only freeze six 
academic posts instead of 22, fill ail 
essential non-academic posts, and 
restore almost 100 per cent f its 
original £478,000 budget for books, 
and teaching materials. 

Dr Maurice Foss, deputy director, 
said Coventry was now fully confi- 
dent that it would be able to main- 
tain academic standards. Earlier (his 
year the polytechnic expressed fenrs 
about the future and made contin- 
gency plans to slim down the institu- 
tion. 

“There is no danger to academic 
standards now and we can go ahead 
and fill all key posts. For this we 
must be grateful to the local author- 
ity who have been completely behind 
ns during the current difficulties.’* he 
said. 

The significance of the decision 
however is that it anticipates the 
implementation next year of unit 
cost funding which will benefit all 


low cost institutions including Coven- 
tiy, to some extent at the expense of 
high cost institutions. 

Preliminary figures compiled bv a 
DES study group working out details 
for unit cost funding showed Labour- 


Outlook bright forpS 
asapplications flood i[ 


controlled Coventry would gain 
under the new system, particularly as 
a polytechnic which emphasizes the 

i 


" r v 7 nmwii uiipiJU3l4C3 1|IC 

more expensive laboratory-based 
courses. 

It is clear the DES has not made 
an exception of Coventry, but coun- 
cillors felt there was little point in 
forcing home cuts when (he future 
looked more optimistic. They also 
realized they had been very strict in 
following DES demands for savings. I 

A final report on how unit cost 
funding will work is expected shortly 
from the DES study group, chaired 
by Mr Stephen Jones. It will then go 
before ministers, and local authority 
organizations for comment. Its prin- 
ciples are almost certain to be 
accepted. 


IUAL Ul unil 

cos, funding which will benefit ,11 The oth(r poly dcbaIe , pagt g 



Sitting prettily in the field 


Practical difficulties encountered in 

range of low-cost, portable furniture 
verslty. SCb0ab °*. Manchester Uni- 

a J h h^ Wt V wh,ch ,s beln g carried 
members of staff in the 
schools of architecture and town and 

^£fifTmS ia r nn,flB ' has won M award 
or £60,000 from the VVolfson Founda- 

Uon. This will allow work in the new 

HP 11 t0 cont,nue for three 
>eare and see the furniture launched 
on (fie world market. 

lor P n? f Sr r i?®* Ka "torowlch, direc- 
tor of jhe school of toyra pnd country. 


planning, Initiated the work afior 
finding the existing studio furnhure 
too cumbersome to take on a flow 
r JJ' 11 wUI be capable of production 
and assembly in Third World cou 0 ” 

to 233? mtnm l! “ ld 
wliichcan be adjusted to uny height 

rffsjiiastrj: 

, and raltapslble «at 

the unit is now moving on to a wider 
range of ftirniture, includfog ^S 
robM, ch a ,r s and beds. a 


NlJPE plans ti) Counter cuts 


ipns members, many of (hem nart' 

ofer, '“wK? 

iio Wm are i* CQIT imitlees cbver- : 
mg the whole of the United Kinff- - 

CI?« hn C l .° fneet nexl week . (o djf- ■ 

cuw how to counter the threats ' ■ 

, .Nadpnal official M r Harojd Wild, 


,a enable « £ 

lems which are hS _ ‘ . e Prob- 
a result of the °*P er l e nced as 
■ finance on u ^vereity 


by Sandra Hcmpel 
As polytechnics gear up fur the 
annual rush of applications (luu al- 
ways follows A level results, many 
colleges ore reporting that applica- 
tions are already well up on last 
year. Some show* a It), 15 or even a 
20 per cent rise. 

Current unemployment and a 
growing awareness of what polys 
have to offer are tentatively pm for- 
ward ns reasons for the rise. Some 
report an improvement in the qualitv 
as well as the quantity of applicant's 
which has led to more firm offers of 
places. This might be because more 
students are regarding polytechnics 
as a first choice rather than ns a last 
resort if they fail to get into uni- 
versity. 

More popular courses at the larger 
polys could even he oversubscribed 
if the universities' tougher altitude to 
borderline applicants means that a 
higher percentage of candidates will he 
taking up their polytechnic offers than 
in jprevious years. 

The biggest rise so fur is at 
leesside where applications arc up 2U 
per cent. This is put down partly to 
the improvement in the college’s im- 
age over the last three years. 

Portsmouth reports a 15.5 per cem 
nse and at the end of July had 
received 12,500 applications com- 
pared with 10.800 at the same lime 
last year. 

Brighton’s applications are up by 
14 per cent with “a steady number of 
good quality people", according to a 
spokesman, while Plymouth has ten 
per cent more applications. The in- 
crease at Plymouth was showing as 
early as last November. 

At Coventry applications at the 


‘Threat 
to adult 
education’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The whole fabric of adult education 
rould be seriously threatened rather 
than safeguarded by the setting of 
minimum commitments’’ to such a 
provision, the London mid Home 

sfeweer^ AdViS ° ry C ° l,ncil 

Tenon XT'? - in res J? onsc to « 
aE by J he „ Adviso . r y Council for 
Adult and Continuing Eduemiun 
Pyiecting the Future 1 for ArS 

remmmenH W Jl 0SC ninin conc| usi«H 

thSK d t!,e setting Of minimum 
threshold commitments as n menus 
of J rcsc n rviiig the system. 

ine RAC says: “Wo underHimil 
the reasoning behind this, but be- 
lieve there is a danger that minima 

X “toe to be mg-ntod r'ffi 

norm and that every case for de- 
velopment of the service or even the 
opposition to further cuts then has in 
from fi «* Principles TI 2 

lh . ere,i,re ' te 

resaraed as a crisis measure, necent- 

abla only for a short period of tinuf " 
JSr council 8ays that although it 
to d Ki S "emendations relltlng 
Ld l a , Uth0ntlcs ’ il would havf 

liked greater stress placed nn 
role p!ayed by centraf government! 
..nw« ^ en adult education is 

fpssrerafi 

ssivora.'ad's, 

appointment for everv 30 find □ Hni< 

w§m 

eluded iniher Jl ? 1 for thls In * 
The r ao t au Pport grant. ' 

of any^?an^ flFe 4 Ues / hat ^ ™ 
fees, for {? r remitting 

t^^ riiould S M cSed L diSadva ? : 

1 brity edut-aUni! ■ ,ar | ed on an auth- 
i a whole 

i educahoii d JV td other adult 

‘ toriq of 


cm! ot July were 10 ! 

with 111.17(1 last vear 
fcU Liwnwol S ctfjB 

»rc all slightly up, 
per cent anj f olir per SS 

f!'d v - al ' l , vcr P°° 1 ar, d a v ^i' 
field is up by 12 pe r ^ 

Business studies courses aw I 
ticularly well supported. The'rfi 
weakness is in enginecrinc wiiui- 
liinught partly to reflect tSlh'H 
jo the building industry afd S 
,lvc hwn hit by the dZft 
seas students with vfi £ 
courses are very popu | ar 005 H 
Oxford Polytechnic has now^ 1 
tirc bonks on n s busin«* ^ 

course which received 1 ,300 awin' 
turns tor 55 places. Its BA iifS 
mng studies already has5?£i 
link ing firm offers, and 100 life 
conditional offers for 55 dwP 
Oty of London had aS, 
caved 75 per cent of the 
JJ~ 11 was expecting by thef? 

At Newcastle where appHati 
are described as “very healin' 
BA course is sports studies hi S' 
applications for 30 places. •' 
‘Enrolment is surprisingly jm>i r 
said n spokesman for Bm^; 
Polytechnic. “We have £ 
closed down some courses and di' 
of students have firm offers, j 
“l suppose if every man jaddi 
them turns up we might huii 
problem.” ; 

A spokesman for Oifitd- 
Poly technic said: “When the rust di. 
lute applicants conies a lotofpMi, ‘ 
who thought they could just tyi 
into a polytechnic if they foikl e ! 
get to university will findiiisu'- 
quite so easy.” ! 


Engineers 
calculate , 
right charge 

by Robin McKic ; 

Science Correspondent 

A device which could boost ihe ce ; 
of electric curs and vatu is 
developed at the electrical and , 
ironic engineering department 
Polytechnic of Wales. A tearaW 1 ? : 
Dr Marcel Jayne is wotldng « * 
special microprocessor which k*®; 
closely monitor the clcdric cMP j 
in veliieles powered by batteno- j 
At present many electric v«kb r. ; 
have to lie frequently taken oa» ■ 
road for recharging for up W ^ I 
hours. This is partly due to tlw 
cully iu oMimiitmg Iho 
at non n( of refuelling - in the toJ'J FV. 
electric current ~ which the r 
needs. Recharging li mes . c ^ H ? 
with temperature, age of W 
weight carried and terrain. . 

Cmlculaiing the correct 
almost impossible so operat ofS ^ 
ly just give flic maxlniun] 
keeping the vehicles off the w* 1 
much longer Chan liecessa 2La 
polytechnic team liojies to orp® 
tills by developing mlcropfW®: 
which will automatically ch«* 
level of the various factors aw » 
late the appropriate charge- ' . 

“We thought it wo“! d JV 
tremendous advantage if | 


IICIIICJIUUUJ I— s , 

taking eight hours, the *^3 
could be cut down to one hour , . 
Dr Jayne. . H nf 

The microprocessors w 0 "' 0 , ^ 
merely receive information “ w 
time of checking Ihe ve “ Jc r f , ^ 
would also record and Jtore 
that the history of each vernc*- 
be taken into account when 
ing power requirements. n 

hr Jayne and his mffii 
have the system completeo . ^ 

year and to find a rnanufa^^. 
produce it commercially ^ ^ 
ators of electric vehicle.'^ l 
as milk floats or fork I'J ^ 
The team is also wofking^^ 
development of ^hybrid . 
equipped with both a «i 

electric engine. This «™ld ™« 
electricity in town, where » 
and lack of pollution _wov 
special advantage, nnp s 
diesel in less built-up ■re*?v. 

diesel motor -cpuM atojb 

1 charge the electric battery- 
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North American news 

‘Scrap department 
plea from Bell 

. *-.1 in.:,.. 


from Olga Wojtas 

WASHINGTON 
The education secretary. Terrel Bell, 
has recommended thnt President 
Reagan abolish his department. 

In a paper sent to the president Dr 
Bell apparently made suggestions for 
the Education Department's future. 

It should become a foundation 
without cabinet status, on the lines 
of the National Science Foundation, 
concentrating on research and statis- 
tical work, ft should be an indepen- 
dent agency. It could merge with 
another cabinet department or that it 
cease to exist altogether, with its 
functions distributee! among several 
other departments. 

It was only last year that ED 


:k 


other departments. HKaf 

It was only last year that ED President Rea gan ; a request for 
became a separate unit - it was pre- abolition 

vlously part of the now defunct De- hold the federal purse strings, while 

■ -*■ .-.T LJanUU Criimotinn nn/4 « f 1 ^.! _ . * « ■ ° 




artment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

However, conservative feeling is 


foundation 


control 


either money or federal education 
laws. Dr Bell is said to favour the 


-- - ----- -D — — ■*. aniu IU IflYUUl (lie 

that federal control of education is a latter option. 

bad thing, and the president has fre- At the recent annual National Gov- 

ouently criticized the setting up of ernors’ Association meeting, two 


y . nasuwaiiun uiccung, IWO 

le new department, promising in his governors proposed that the state 
p.rtinn Mmnaisn to dismantle it. .... ... .... . 


election campaign to dismantle it. 

However, Dr Beil is reckoned to 
oppose the option of combining ED 
with another department; he was 
commissioner of education within 
HEW. 

It also seems unlikely that he will 


governments swap with the federal 
government their present control of 
welfare programmes in return for 
state control of education. 

It was pointed out that President 
Reagan believes that responsibility 
for tne old and needy should lie with 


back ED being split up, with, forex- the states, as well as responsibility 
ample, student loans being handled for education, and in the end, the 
by the treasury, and vocational | governors simply endorsed a pro- 
education by the labour department, posal urging reduced federal support 
The opuons of an agency or for education, 
foundation are broadly similar - The stumbling block to any 
neither would have cabinet status, changes in ED’s status, however, is 
but an agency would continue to likely to be Congress. 


Students 
turn 
to firms 
for aid 


With the present financial difficulties 
in higher education more students are 
likely to be seeking the assistance of 
firms which will find them a tailor- 
made scholarship, 

A Jewish student of Austrian des- 
cent who wanted to study genetics 
discovered through Scholarship 
Search, a New York computer (Irm. 
that a Swiss foundation was eager to 
press a grant of $40,000 on a Jewish 
student of Austrian descent who 
wanted to study genetics. 

The computing firms maintain 
there are hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars waiting to be claimed which can 
be a lifeline for middle Income stu- 
dents. 

And the Austro-JewJsh scholarship 
is one of the more mundane on offer. 

The University of Arizona will give 
$500 to sludents whose talents Include 
roping cattle al rodeos. 

Students who don’t smoke, drink, 
use drugs or engage in strenuous 
athletic contests may qualify for part 
of a $30,000 fund at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

Perhaps the most unusual schol- 
arship was set up by a Seattle judge 
with the money from prostitution 
fines. It Is intended for reformed 
prostitutes who wish to take a uni- 
versity degree. There has already 
been one beneficiary, who has suc- 
cessfully completed a course in clini- 
cal psychiatry. 


Financial doubts will 
hit enrolment 


Stanford backs genetic licence 


Simlord-utitterslly is making an un- 
precedented effort to license the en : 
lire genetic engineering industry to 
use the basic technique of biotech- 
nology, invented by one of its staff 
members in collaboration with a 
member of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The project is based on a broad 
patent covering the basic gene- 
sphang and cloning methods in- 
ventedbv Dr Stanley Cohen of Stan- 
ford and Dr Herbert Boyer of the 
*2J er !2. of California at San Fran- 
cisco, both of whom have waived 

"tu n P ts l ? personal royalties. 

rhe two scientists, whose research 
? B a *-« en funded by the National 
Institutes of Health, the American 
*r Society, and the National Sci- 
KJ Foundation, have been col- 
aoorating since they had a casual 
cnal in a Waikiki delicatessen nine 
years ago. 

h ™. e ' r discovery is unique in its 
hir ■? j a PP. 1,cad ° n , and the num- 

inui* L lftd “ tn es it crosses. Several 
SriV,2f2 °. ns i.i have , been working in the 
SS L ^technological field, but 

enSlj by ? rg0 8 rants f rom major 
companies who then have the exclu- 
fj deensma agreement. 

too basic tool necessary for 
m totorchange, which can result 
intaVA? rrnac ? ut,ca ‘ products such as 
rv/nHpI? 0 ’ msulin apd vaccines, the 
P? duct toh df nutritious food substi- 
Pollution control, and chemical 
products. 

nr2f ,P rocess » which the scientists 
ffitodly revealed in 1974, may be 
by around 200 firms in 
States, perhaps half of 
Ho* ai ? expected . to apply for 
oELI? tl * near future; while 
mwdalMie” alt untl1 they have com ' 
brnfe ad rertising the licencing 
onlSS'l ^ various journals, the 

a dav F ^S ba - s bad about 4° Inquiries 

: RHii^ e ,ntercsted firms - 
methnS? , j}P s usin $ the patent 

wish °eed a Licence if they 

lS ed ^P° rt th eir products to the 

** exweted?’ 5° d - a p L oduct P ate nt 
of the to „ be 1S5ued by the end 
m ethods iu 

n « BS- basic research wiU 
bcenc?. 

• Stanford’s nresM^ht j 


Private universities and colleges in 
the United States are likely to be 
badly hit by a fall in student enrol- 
ment caused by uncertainty over 
federal financial aid, according to the 
independent institutions' research 
body. 

The National Institute of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities 
(NIICU) reports that although ap- 
plications are up nationally by about 
ti per cent, the number of actual 
deposits has fallen, and that various 
institutions report a higher than nor- 
mal withdrawal of paid deposits over 
the past few weeks. 

It seems likely that the increase in 
.applications is simply the result of 
students trying to hedge their bets by 
applying to a variety of institutions. 

John Phillips, president of NITCU 
and its companion lobbying body, 
the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities, said 
this “reflects the anxieties und un- 
certainties over the expected down- 
turn in student aid benefits.” 

One piece of legislation which 
seems in line for virtual elimination 
under the Reagan administration is 
the Middle Income Student Assist- 
ance Act, which has existed for only 
two years. 

MlSA’s prime objective was to 
give more grunt aid to middle in- 
come students who were neither 
poor enough to qualify for u signifi- 
cant grunt, nor wealthy enough to 
take higher education fees in their 
stride. Until MISA, middle income 
families had to pay u hefty parental 
contribution. 

In a comprehensive study of the 
act, NIICU found that MISA had 
achieved its intended objectives 
“almost perfectly’’ with more stu- 
dents at independent institutions 
receiving student aid, which was distri- 
buted “more equitably among stu- 
dents from all income groups.^ 4 
■ Mr '.Phillips added- that 1 the ' effect 
of the demographic downturn had 


Stanford University: an attempt 
biotechnology 

ers get into the game. This increases 
the probability of valuable new ap- 
plications for human service.” 

Firms wishing to sign up for use Of 
the non-exclusive licence will have to 
pay $10,000 with an annual fee of 
§10,000, and Stanford says its rev- 
enue could rise to about Sim within 
four or five' years. 

The money made through the 
licensing programme will help to 
fund the basic research enterprise. 
Fifteen per cent of the royalty in- 
come will go to Stanford for the 
costs of administering the licence, 
and the rest will be divided between 
Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 1 

However, Mr Kennedy is cautious 
about fhe programmes outcome, 
and says it is not anticipated that the 
income will significantly alter present 
financial projections in the univer- 
sity’s budget. 

1 But the entire project very nearly 
failed to get off the ground. Dr 
Coheri was opposed to patenting the 
invention - and was only persuaded 
when the director of Stanford’s office 
of technology licensing pointed out 
that the commercial development of 
penicillin had been delayed for 11 
years because it lacked patent pro- 
tection. 

Researchers at Stanford’s school of 
medicine report encouraging r«ults 
from the use of mouse monoclonal 


antibodies in treating cancer patients. 

Two patients suffering from ad- 
vanced cancer who had foiled to im- 


becn expected to be felt in 1979; this 
had nut materinlizcd. and he attrib- 
uted this to the success of MISA. 

The budget-cutting measures at 
present beina introduced by Con- 
gress will further limit aid to students 
from lower income backgrounds, by 
putting a family income ceiling on 
previously unrestricted federally 
guaranteed loans. 

Under federal legislation passed 
last year, parents could take out 
lonns al a nine per cent interest rate: 
however, few states have yet author- 
ized these loans, and new legislation 
will result to the interest rate leaping 
to 14 per cent by October. 

Examining the projected fall in en- 
rolment, NlTCU’s executive director, 
Virginia Hodgkinson, said that 
although the costs of independent 
higher education varied from region 
to region, enrolment was down mosl 
in the areas where the expected 
parental contribution was highest. 

“Unless something is done prett) 
swiftly to redress the balance, the 
independent sector could be in [or n 
very rough ride in the next few 
years.” said Mr Phillips. 

It is still too early to say whether 
state colleges and universities will 
also suffer a drop in student num- 
bers, but applications are up on last 
session. 

There has also been an appreci- 
able increase in enrolment of more 
than five per cent for the two-year 
state community colleges, and il is 
expected that over five million stu- 
dents will attend the 1,200 colleges 
this session. 

William Harper of the American 
Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges said; “The colleges 
are less costly to attend and oner 
many job training programmes, Dur- 
ing so-called bad times, a lot of 
people who may bo unemployed, or 
jyho want ifo improve lhe/r posjtio/i 
at work, will go to them." 


to use the basic techniques of 


prove with the conventional treat- 
ments of drug and radiation therapy 
have benefitted from mouse antibody 


Antibodies result in the body’s 
own defences., removing and des- 
troying cancer ;celfs, but researchers 
have always presumed that only hu- 
man antibodies would be able to be 
used. 

However, human cells are difficult 
to work with, and it could be several 
years before they are able to be used 
in research. 

Dr Ronald Levy of Stanford’s 
medical school said it was uncertain 
why the foreign antibodies had not 
been rejected, but suggested it might 
be a sign of sluggishness in the pa- 
tients’ immunization system due to 
their previous drug treatment. 

Another four patients have now 
been treated with the antibodies, and 
are showing similar encouraging re- 
sults, yrith three of the six patients 
showing significant improvement.. 
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Students miss year 
after exam boycott 
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from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
Almost half the students at the Uni- 
versity of Durban-Westvillc. which 
serves Indians, seem unable to com- 
plete the academic year after a six- 
week boycott there. 

Students who boycotted mid-year 
exams in June will not be nliowed to 
retake them, the university senate 
has decided. 

This means that more than 1,000 
students will have to be excluded, 
according to Mr Nico Nel, university 
public relations officer. Another 
1,000 arc believed already to have 
left. 

fn addition, 235 students expelled 
from university hostels have not 
been re-admitted to them. Some are 
being forced to sleep outdoors or in 
the back of cars. 

The protests began with student 
demands that an allegedly incompe- 


tent human physiology lecturer, 
trained as a zoologist, be sacked. 

They escalated when June 16. the 
firth anniversary of the start of the 
Soweto uprising, was scheduled as an 
exam day. Several other universities 
had left ft open in commemoration. 

The students also demanded the 
rp-ins late men I of, 600 Durban high 
school pupils expelled in May’s Re- 
public Day protests. 

After meetings with the adminis- 
tration to discuss their demands 
proved : fruitless, the students re- 
solved on a class and exam boycott 
from June 9. The stav-away "con- 
tinued despite the banning from 
campus of three students leaders and 
the presence of riot police at the 
university. 

The students finally decided to re- 
turn on July 28, expecting that the 
midyear exams would be re- 
scheduled. 
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Government breaks promise 
on overseas student rules 

from Guy Neave T u- 

PARIS ii. * h s measure caused uproar across 
(he country as students denounced it 

asdhus&SSS ewvsrrusra 
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from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

The French government is breaking 
an election promise by delaying the 
changes m entry conditions for for- 
eign students, originally planned for 
year StaH ^ coming academic 

Since the passing of the fmbert 
decree hi December 1979 foreign 
students have been subjected to « 
steicter vetting of their Qualifications, 
the decree, introduced bv the ex- 
ntaiiisier of higher education. Mme 
Alice Saumer-Sieitf, set up a national , 
■ commission to ensure that forej™. j 

, at ft" 1 ' equivalent to 
1 ® “hool leaving certificate, . 

the baccalaurSat. They also had t o 

u pr , 00f of their mastery of the 

u ’S! 086 ' auEfident to follow 
university courses. 


gives them no right to follow a full 
time course but provides evidence 
tor their linguistic abilities to be 
assessed. 

The effect of these measures was 
to reduce the number of foreign en- 
rolments, particularly in the Pans 
region by some 15 per cent in 1980- 
8i compared to the previous 
academic year Paris is especially 
overefowJeij iv, ih 45 per con I „f „fi j 


5- 

. ,n : Fran “ V . be 

lhe S ove cnment has de- 

dS S - he Ve -V, mg of Cretan stu- 
dents dossiers will no longer be the 

responsibility of the national commit! 

^■„ S ! nce this task has been 

given to university presidents. 
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Entire faculties were wiped out in the Naples earthquake 
from Uli Schmetzer # 

With almost half its buildin^def- l^U3KC"lllt 
troyed by the November 1980 :arth- - 

sss £d?d'r'»'“ sr cam P us stops 
Jd ^ "rp“ r*. enrolments 

academic council but angrily rejected 

W3j& li “i^25SSa^ ln *SJ P‘ rib T°' ■ more concilia- 

mean that 23.0(H) Undergraduates 5 p T' - 7 he ?' tuat l°n is not so 

sstf&jssr ** 

rsLss “ m asS « * 

rtpS? o71he d cte^ ,e p t a e rt?“ n * .tW 

j- atjt®Sh £*? was ™ 

f «-t decided to block enrolment? Zlms * prcfflbr,c^,tet, *""* « eta- 

Univenrtty, Italy’s second 

- of £- 5=5 

33^ * • ass 
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[if- •: 
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o.iu oi5 successor, Carlo 

gOVer “, n i e i ,t , ^eps its secrets 

Finnish. historians are dfsmay^dK £® ke **»■««■ a “contihSS- m&S ‘ to ' re ’ 

government derision to extend from SSL *% rec ? IfW He be- iiswndancv K SS? durln8 lts 

& s^^-f'sasaffdst «Jsk i as3^ ■— * 

from public scrutiny The imm a j ; snouid be accessible after 25 vears m»u - wopo, aid not want to coiti? 


For the last nine months staff a) 
students huve juggled with (he & 
viving space to conlinue ibi 
courses. The economy srcdrai 
moved m with the 3,0(10 sodofeg . 
students, engineering and jurim 
dence shared classrooms, fatal 
second year medicine shared. Son 
courses were held in a chad 
Architecture (unable to find Km 
modation) remained inactive for Im 
thirds of the academic year andKiw- : . 
aturc professors held their lecture b 
a damp cellar. { 

In fact, campus authorities uy , it i 
quake left 23.000 students witbooti 
roof to study under (fortunately fr ; 
nil of them it has rained only i (a ' 
times in Naples this year). 

In order to hold classes fn Ik ) 
evenings (with clnssroomS shared) > ■ 
the enmnus cmmcil requested rather- • 
■pillion lor more overtime paj talk *" 
lour housemusters. Instead* ; 
education ministry this month ■ 

led all overtime payments. 

. The decision caused anger, up 1 
ciully when the government abofr 1 
cldcel to make nvailuble only * dzl j- 
of the funds needed to rebuild 4* j 
university. 1 . 


Tito’s name starts series 
of university protests 


Earthing evenu io 'igie, 

•i long 

■" Justifying the .move, an interior 
ministry memorandum spoke of the 

vhJ?ni t0 7 ”** P rivac y of indi- 


bu. that salacious titbits or SJ-J XM ?" bu[ 

remain re '“ li0ns Sho “ ld 

j£ srSi'iyres? 

age 4?™”"' m ,T‘ receive eq,,al 

hwe^informatron accumulated 8 in the Finland’^ ^ last - vear one of 
FSL w " r _ 1“™:. Between 1945 P™te- 
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Washington DC’s OeoSSStotSS me ! S er ‘hiVsummSw n«t 'K Q K 8U ? 8? 2 kiUs * '‘ Bat for the 

versily- has inauoiirnifa/i « ■ year, .says Csrattini. uhn . major . instructioo* of mu 1 


I : 

! O.v : • 1 .?< i ; 


ot their summer vacation at -West ;™£L and whusc ^ther U ah oil- ThVpfJ?? :, 0CCU PW area, and what 
Bank; or Jordanian uuivcnhitV executive. .. Dlu the PhlesHnian problem is aUabnnt'- 

Israel* officials are worried SS Univereity, near Ram al- “9 m about, 

stieme will serve Palestinian nmrwr T 8 * 1 * . w. expected ..to; be.; the- fiiture r. ^ ara tlimsaid: “Until now T 
pntla ends, b™ no ^" n , 0 p, S5’ s : IS.;? ^wgP^:'P»3><K^5£ 

irate ..the scheme, nt least iii the P TO 8l'am(ne’’ . But Dr- Gabi !dfnMn!! C ^- ques “ OQ l he US; media’s 

•sassr^ teni ‘ ory ' “• 

The * fiBt participant in. the pro- |hai B?r°5, ?? • h,8 £f r educat ‘on. said tbc o^eMde " 

SJiHme Stephen CarattinJ, t, **“ 7 MI ^ "Sidering" Se ;'Ca5t«ii- 

Snni St ^ defl i ? , * ie university’s connexion wSh° n ady bave a strong Jerasaieif hhi A ™ b « ^iy- in east 

sSi^PBRiSS 

ssjan-sasfffi 

versily. oemcnem Uni- The.lJeorgetown icheine b in ^ihe' ^Nbra^wfSbH 

• W “ ,he P" 01 Van- 


pnd, ends, but ro m^", 0 p Z 5: " Smf "pSbSm 

irate : the scheme, nt least in the SS . But Dr. Gabi lhe US; media’s 

•sassr^ teni ‘ ory - nre 

The ’ firet participant in. the pro- ihai B?r°? ?/■ h, ^)p r ^“cation, said T ' oiherride ” 

connexion with Geo?g?town 2ffl M 


^nsmeung" the Uved ^W^n 'r ^i^ Catettini 
t have a strong /“SaJS? .'IS Arqb huriily- iri east- 
rgetown. Some . tPfnW - a U his j 

as?. ■ fchein Uri •»»- 


nm instance designed to iihprove its 
- East studfes 


f i" Yugoslavia, the 

1m S h !" two ranmh “ 

■ resi laa ! spring, has now embarked 

I SSa«- “>™" Progra™,^ 

: Munir tfesi. 0 " Cw "***• l)r 
I The protests, which began over 

■ Sf tequ I a ¥ l c °ndiilons in stulent hm- 
tels, quickly escalated into demands 
by Yugoslavia s Albanian minority for 

fi U fi 1 ™ as a .constitute.it republic 
of the federation, or even total 
separation from Yugoslavia. 

Dr Desi took over as rector from 

aSaES.* 

reasM for his resignation. Dr ^ladi- 

JTJST- ^ hi> saicJ lh at he did so 
ure P tn^!*2 8a nSt lhe uni verslty’s fail- 

MSb'SHfi* 

tt^Baa-ss ; 


However, in u recent press cento- 
once, I) r Dusi pluyed down 1* 
imtiomillst implienliuns of the uaitf 
The students luid now, he 
grasped the enemy's goal a™ f 3 ' 
down to their books. A new W 
policy" would be mlopted, an“ 1 
spccinl self-miiniigcnient agree^J 
introduced at university level 
would, ho said, clear up 
“confusion" in staffing. He 
cases of senior lecturers who nwi® 
gained a doctorate, and I«wr® 
without a master's degree. A num* 
of the university staff had, w 5 ® 
''jumped the rungs" to jo® ® 
which they licld no proper quean 3 ' 
tions. h 

Slacking would no long* 1 I, 
allowed ny staff members wW»r 
date, had had a life of ‘‘con^d^® 
leisure”. There would be a dn« 
commit all lecturers to n 
week. At the same time 
and political work is to be »«P£“ 
up, and some lecturers w*° .JL 
been slacking in this haw * been , 
final warnings of impending »p- 
sion from the party. , 

In Belgrade, official 






In Belgrade, official _ 

of the unrest stress that lhe 1 r 
standards of students are a P 01 "^! 
os well as a social problem- . 
mentine on falling living stanrtjjv 
the University of Belgrade. 
radio recently made K clear tns« 
fed and ill-housed students gfjv 
be exploited by “hostile elerajj . f 
At the same time, 
made of the presence oi ‘"“j, 
from Tirana In Pristina, 
their number has fallen jr^J ^ 
1974 to 16 in the last tttOggJjl 
most of whom taught /^Srio*- 
jects where the scope fot indocb^ 
tion is considerably less. 
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There was something a little bit 

ignominious about the much- f 

publicized incident last week in 
which two lyres of a British Airways 
Concorde burst during take off from 
Kennedy Airport in New York. r- 
The accident produced an instant ft 

British hero - the phlegmatic captain jffl 

David Brister who brought the air- ffHI 

craft to a safe stop. But it also |UH t 

Sfeemed to symbolize many of the IliLP^o 


Time for a change 


things which have gone wrong with 
British technology since the war. 

What caused the accident was the 
failure of rubber tyre technology to 
keep pace with the demands of 
supersonic air transport. Ironically, a 
growing number of economists be- 
lieve that what is wrong with British 
industry Is that it invests too much in 
high technology ventures like aero- 
space and too little in bread-and- 
butter technologies which could im- 
prove our economic performance. 

Concorde is only tne prototypical 
example of high hopes, high technol- 
ogy and even higher spending com- 
bining to produce a spectacular flop. 
British industry is littered with simi- 
lar examples of technical innovations 
which have failed to produce a com- 
mercial pay-off, and industrial ven- 
tures which have been slow to ex- 
ploit the newest technologies. 

Diagnoses of this particular symp- 
tom or the British disease have burst 
and faded like fireworks. At one 
time it was fashionable to blame in- 
dustry for failing to understand sci- 
ence. Then blame shifted to science 
itself, to the insularity of the univer- 
sities and to our anti-technological 
intellectual culture. 

Cures for the diseases have been 
invented and abandoned just as ca- 
priciously. The Wilson governments, 
for example, invested great expecta- 
tions in the Ministry of Technology 
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Michael Posner:' jubilant 

and the National Enterprise Board. 
Now the ministry is deftinct and Mrs 
Inatcher has just merged the NEB 
with the National Research Develop- 
rae P t . Corporation to form the 
Group ° Wn Br * t ‘ sb Technology 

Bu f the death of one quango is 
coinciding with the birth ot another, 
also designed to encourage technologi- 
cal innovations and increase econ- 
onuc growth. At offices near Imperial 
J^olJege, a brand-new think tank, the 
Technical Change Centre, has just 
opened for business. Remarkably, at 
a time when money for research is 
5®®**! the TCC is being heavily 
counrik V tW0 hard-pressed research 

h ^ was conjured out of the 
depths of the academic recession by 
a triumvirate of powerful figures at 
I . l _ 1 9 c . ntre of Britain's research, 
establishment. Its birth was the cul- 
mination of a complicated sequence 
J jn Of oeuvres involving internation- 
al dividend control, an unsuccessful 
attempt years earner to create a 
bntish Brookings” and growing dis- 
satisfaction in the Science and Social 
science Research Councils with the 
consututional limitations on their 
activities. 

^One of the triumvirs, the SSRC- 
cnairman, Mr Michael Posner, is 
Jr? lan * about the marriage of needs 
mid opportunities which he helped to 
engineer. M TCC is not going to be 
I!? 1 a catalyst," he says. "It is almost 
r? J'HjytoC; carefully bioengineered 
Xu u areumsiances." The SSRC 
Sii-JJ spending more than half a 
"Uli on ■ pounds on TCC over the 
next five years. 

, A similar sum has been earmarked 
2LL, l c,ence ai,d Engineering Re- 
.CouncU and even more - 
b y ■ tb e Leverhulme 
anJi ; ^. e TCCwilt eventually have 
an _apnual Jjudget of about £750,000 


and » — U 1 aauui z./ju,uuu 

• a st *fr of about 20 researchers 
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Two hard-up research councils are spending a 
million pounds on a brand new think tank which 
opens for business this month. In our continuing 
series on higher education and industry, Peter 
David explains how three men conjured the 
Technical Change Centre out of the depths of the 
academic recession. 


His political experience was ac- 
quired as economic adviser to the 
Ministry of Technology and a mem- 
ber or the Prices and Incomes 
Board. In Australia, he was a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Bank Board, 
chairman of the Australian vice 
chancellors’ committee and of the 
Australian government’s 1978 inquiry 
into education and training. 

His deputy is to be Dr James 


Kennedy, a former professor of 
metallurgy. Kennedy also spans the 
worlds of academe, government and 
industry which the TCC will try to 
unite. He was director of research at 


investigating Britain's management 
of technical change. 

Inspiration For the centre came 
from the SSRC shortly after Mr Pos- 
ner became its chairman more than 
two years ago. For a number of 
reasons, the SSRC was attracted by 
the notion of a "tame" think tank 
over which it could exert powerful 
influence but not direct control. 

Posner, a former government 
adviser, had arrived at the SSRC 
determined to bend it in the direc- 
tion of problem-based research with 
direct relevance for social and econ- 
omic policy. His philosophy was shar- 
pened by fears that a Thatcher gov- 
ernment might abolish the SSRC if it 
could not demonstrate any practical 
use. 

But in the SSRC, Posner found a 
committee structure of academics 
whose allegiance was to academic 
disciplines, and not to problem- 
solving, and to scholarship rather 
than the winning of political influ- 
ence. The clash of views was to 
traumatize the council. Posner has 
won many of the battles, shifting 
priorities from postgraduate training 
into large scale research ventures 
with a technocratic flavour, and 
streamlining the committee structure. 

Yet the SSRC is still unable to 
respond quickly and with one voice 
to immediate public issues. Efforts to 
produce a single view for the Scar- 
man inquiry, tor example, foundered 
on the council’s internal disciplinary 
barriers. A compact think tank 
under the wing of the SSRC but not 
immobilized by its constitution would 
enable the council’s leadership to 
feed views into public debate which 
could not be steered through the 
subject committees. 

A second reason for the SSRC's 
enthusiasm for tile TCC was that 
Posner had inherited from his prede- 
cessor, Mr Derek Robinson, half- 
completed plans for an Ainerican- 
style think tank, the ill-fated British 
Brookings. That venture had fright- 
ened too many existing research 
organizations and was never im- 

f ilemented. But Robinson had identi- 
ied pockets of political and financial 
support which might still be ex- 
ploited under different circum- 
stances. 

More importantly, Robinson’s 
trawl of the research foundations had 
discovered the existence of a poten- 
tial gold mine. The Leverhulme 
Trust, one of the foundations 
approached in the quest for a British 
Brookings, had been badly hit by 
dividena control in the late 1970s 
and its income from Unilever share- 
holdings was accumulating in the 
Netherlands, 1 - ■ ' ' 

In 1977 a new director, Dr Ronald 
Tress, was appointed to head the 
trust and began to plan the use to 
which its deterred income of more 
than £4m could be put when the 
funds were released. A share 
equalization agreement in 1979 -re- 
leased the money and Dr Tress soon 
became TCC’s second triumvir. 

Even before he was approached by 
the SSRC in 1979, Di 1 Tress and his 
trustees had decided against invest- 
ing the £4m windfall in existing 
Leverhulme projects. The trust de- 
cided that it wanted to fund two new 
ventures, one in Britain and one 
international, devoted to technical 
change and economic growth. 

In the . case of the international 
project, Leverhulme was able to buy 
off the peg. It earmarked £1.5m to a 
West African research and training 
programme in new fqrmuig systems 
organized by the International Crops 
Research Institute for the Semi-And 
Tropics. . 

In Britain, nothing already existed 
which could satisfy the bust-s aspira- 


tions. The British Brookings idea 
had not appealed to Leverhulme: it 
appeared to duplicate existing re- 
search and its ambitious range of 
interests would have weakened the 
trust's influence over its programme. 
The Science Policy Research Unit at 
Sussex University was already par- 
tially funded by Leverhulme but was 
not regarded as a suitable base for 
the new project. 

So when Posner approached Tress 
with plans for a new institution, fo- 
cused on the analysis of technical 
change, he found (he trust in a re- 
ceptive mood. What really clinched 
the matter for Leverhulme was that 
Posner had enlisted the support of a 
third and very influential triumvir - 
the chairman of the SERC, Sir Geof- 
frey Allen. 

Like the SSRC, the SERC was 
intrigued by the idea of a tame think 
tank, though for different reasons. 
Sir Geoffrey and his colleagues 



Education and Science at the very 
moment the academic world was in 
uprunr over the savaging of post- 
graduate funding by the SSRC and 
the rejection, for the first time, of 
alpha-rated research applications by 
the SERC. 

Posner and Allen constructed their 
political campaign with the precision 
of a Swiss watch. For Posner, enlist- 
ing the hard-headed SERC in joint 
venture wns an important coup 
which helped overcome considerable 
scepticism within Whitehall about 
the SSRC's competence in the area 
of technical change. 

He was also careful tu learn from 
Robinson’s mistnkes. This time 
existing research centres, like the Pol- 
icy Studies Institute which had 
opposed the British Brookings, were 
consulted in advance and promised 
that the new centre would be spend- 
ing new money and not competing 
for existing funds. The SPRU team 
at Sussex, which had most to fear 
from creation of lhe TCC was 
sweetened with a confidence-building 
£250,000 grant from Leverhulme. 

To win allies in government, the 
trimuvirs persuaded Lord Swann to 
head the steering committee mid 
later the board of governors. And the- 
shape of the board was meticulously 
crafted to defuse potential jealousies 
and provide TCC tvilh effective 


the Delta Metal Company and is an 
active ' and respected member of 
SERC and ACARD. Kennedy has 
been appointed to a special commit- 
tee established within the SERC to 
find issues which can be referred to 
ithe TCC. 

For all his experience of govern- 
ment, Sir Bruce is unlikely to pro- 
duce orthodox views. As adviser io 
the Ministry of Technology the was a 
controversial and occasionally un- 
popular figure, advising against Con- 
corde and bringing the alien ideas of 
economics ana cost-benefit analysis 
to bear on issues which government 
scientists had been accustomed to 
decide on technological grounds 
alone. 

In Whitehall, Sir Brace challenged 
the orthodox view that Britain 
should invest heavily in aerospace 
and atomic energy, advocating in- 
stead a sweeping redistribution of 
scientific manpower and money to 
less glamorous but more economical- 
ly promising sectors. 

Academically, he questioned the 
prevalent “left- to- right 1, model whieh 
viewed technological research as a 
simple and infallible economic 
accelerator. Instead, he argued, re- 


ana provide ill with effective 
1( to,nj;aqes In .WbJfohaJi, "idpiHiy am* 
the universities. 

A key appointee was Alfred 
Spinks, former research director of 
ICI, author of the recent report on 
biotechnology and a member of the 
Cabinet's Advisory Council for Ap- 
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Sir Geoffrey Allen: Influential 

wanted a unit which would contain 
economists and social scientists and 
help the SERC select its Investment 
priorities. 

In a time of scarce money, the 
SERC was making hard decisions 
about whether to fund research in- 
itiatives which looked technologically 
exciting but whose economic and so- 
cial Implications were unclear. In 
areas like advanced ground trans- 
port, super-conductivity, information 
technology and space, the SERC was 
being forced to make controversial 
policy decisions without any systema- 
tic contribution from economists or 
social scientists; 

A joint committee between the 


lectual traffic between the councils. 
But it wpuid have been politically 
divisive for the SERC to appoint 
social scientists to its science and 
engineering dominated boards and 
subject committees. 

Creation of the TCC, Sir Geoffrey 
believed, could ensure that his coun- 
cil received careful analysis of the 
economic potential of Innovations 
developed by the technologists. Its 
Independent position would enable 
the TCC to stand outside the influ- 
ence of the enthusiastic lobbies 
which cluster around every exciting 
technology. 1 . 

Tress, Posner and Allen made an 
unstoppable team. "There was a 
common conjunction of interests,” 
says Tress. “They came to me be- 
cause they could foresee having 
funds in the future to build this up, 
but needed outside funds to make it 
happen. It suited us beaudfoUy be- 
cause we had ready money." 

Unlike Leverhulme* however, tfio 
two research councils had a political 
battle to win before the centre could 
be launched. It would have to be 
piloted through the Department of 


plied Research and Development as 
well as die Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. He could provide 
TCC with an instant line of com- 
munication with the Cabinet Office, 
and could guarantee a sympathetic 
hearing in tne influential ABRC. 

Industry was represented by Sir 
Alastair Pilkirigton and Philip 
Hughes, managing director of Logica 
Holdings. For the trade unions, the 
TCC enlisted Jim Mortimer, chair- 
man of ACAS. Whitehall representa- 
tion was provided by Dr Duncan 
Davies, chief scientist and engineer 
at the Department of Industry. Uni- 
versity links were forged through Sir 
Kenneth Alexander, principal of 
Stirling, and Donald Broadbent, the 
Oxford psychologist. 

The TCC will need the respect of 
the universities and the co-operation 
of established academics. But it has 
also to win the confidence of minis- 
ters, civil servants and industrialists. 
“Unless we can make contact at that 
level it will become just an intellec- 
tual activity,” : says -Dr- Tress. The 
flavour of the- enterprise can be 
assessed by an early decision to drop 
the original name, Centre for the 
Analysis of Technological Change, 
on the grounds that it sounded too 
academic. 

The board of governors recognized 
that the choice of a director would 
be crucial. Ideally, they wanted 
someone with a credible academic 
reputation. But they were more in- 
terested : in finding a director with 
politico] experience who could do the 
sort of .wheel er-dealering necessary 
to make the TCC’s voice heard in 
the centres of national decision 
making. . 

Their choice was Sir Bruce Wil- 
liams, vice chancellor ^ of Sydney Uni- 
versity and a politico-academic by- 
prid of precisely the right sort. 
Academically, Sir Bruce’s reputation 
rests on a series of pioneering studies 
conducted in the 1950s and 1960s 
with Sir Charles Carter and still stan- 
dard texts on the economics of. tech- 
nical innovation and industrial in- 
vestment.-. 


m 


Sir Brace Williams: unorthodox. 

search and industrial activity were 
interlinked in a complex way.’ He 
told the OECD that spending too 
much on research could actually im- 
pede innovation, by skewing (he dis- 
tribution of highly qualified man- 
power in industry. . 

Many of these notions, heretical in 
the 1950s and 1960s, have become 
conventional wisdom since Sir Bruce 
left to become vice chancellor of 
Sydney. Now that he has been lured 
back, he is bound to want to pro- 
duce new heresies to shake British 
preconceptions about science and 
technological innovation. 

For this reason, he can be ex- 
pected to resist pressure from the 
research councils to work exclusively 
on quick-reaction projects. . He . in- 
tends to develop a balanced portfolio 
in which the TCC will explore some 
fundamental Issues as well as ques- 


tends to develop a balanced portfolio 
in which the TCC will explore some 
fundamental Issues as well as ques- 
tions of applying particular new tech- 
nologies. 

Whether the TCC can succeed in 
meeting all the conflicting demands 
placed on it will depend largely on 
its ability to buy in the academic and 
technical expertise it needs. At the 
SPRU, which does similar work but 
has existed for many years, many 
staff are sceptical about the creation 
of a brand new centre. They argue 
that technical change is a complex 
Held in which lines of research take 

E ears to develop, and that the money 
eing invested fn the TCC could have 
produced a bigger payoff if Hi. had 
gone to the SPRU and other uni- 
versity organizations with experience 
in (he field. 

But the 'TCC’s triumvirs are : u*i- 
, ashamedly optimistic about the TCC. 
They believe its unique position in 
the meeting point of government, 
higher education,, industry and the 
' research • councils • will enable the 
score of. researchers it 1 employs to 
? have a bij* Impact on Britain b 'in- 
dustrial perforata rice. •..!■:> 
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Finding any kind of employment for 
Vietnamese refugees as part of ihcir re- 
settlement in fhis country is a major 
task. Many are stil shell-shocked 
after facing enormous hardship, and 
enabling those of professional status 
- like teachers - lo attain equivalent 
posts is even more complex. 

Such refugees are not only totally 
demoralized by their loss of "posi- 
tion" - teachers have a high standing 
in Vietnam - but they face the ob- 
stacle of having to become highly com- 
petent in English, and of retraining if 
they arc to succeed. 

Overaiming these barriers is the 
objective of a new. short and ex- 
perimental course designed to 
reorientate around 20 former Viet- 
namese teachers which began this 
month for three weeks at West Sus- 
sex Institute of Higher Education's 
Bognor Regis College. 

During the course, participants 
face an in-depth assessment which 
few if any prospective student 
teachers in this country confront. 
They will be examined to see 
whether they have the ability, skills 
and personality to retrain as teachers 
primarily for the maintained sector - 
and if not, to help them to other 
careers. 

Carol Dalglish, head of the con- 
tinuing education unit at the Insti- 
tute, has had extensive experience of 1 
the Vietnamese community both 
Iiere and in Hongkong’s refugee 
camps, and designed the course. She 
says she hopes it will act as a posi- i 
live shock, particularly for those 
teachers who are extremely depress- 
ed about their future. 

“Our main aim is reorientation to 
help those who have been profes- 
sional in one environment see if they 
can adapt their skills to another/’ 
she points out. “We are asking them 
to keep a diary in which they will be 
able to express their opinions freely. 

In this way we can identify their real 
problems as a means towards assess- 
ment.” 

The idea for the course came from 
the British Council for the Aid of , 
Refugees, one of the three organiza- 1 
tions which together with the Home 
Office, under the Joint Committee | 
for Refugees from Vietnam, is re- s 
sponsible for their reception and re- C 
. ^ (h? course nc< 

' • JW .Dfcdx Weston, direfeurf of •»* 
Sfefi®" fa SCAR’S Indochinese 
division, says it was inspired by his . 

The' revolution in the making that is 
enveloping the management of public 
sector higher education has two main 
prongs. There is the very public and 
often noisy debate about the creation 
of a new n ational body which has now 
reached the stage of a Government 
ureen Paper, ynth comments due bv 
the end of November. ' 

TJiere fs also the quieter and highly 
complex vrork being done to produce a 

: 

. . : 

,25 and Science are currently checkin b 


Fighting on alien soil 



mainly of ethnic Chinese urigin who 
Imd rail fears of genueide and who 
in any event seemed i«i have had 
little choice In remain. Such is the 
case of Ha Bick Tang, a diemiMiy 



-Or I'-' case of Ha UicK lung, a cneniiMiv 

. tw" teacher from the North whose pre- 

sence here is for Iter a very real 


personal trugedv. 

Of partly ethnic Chinese origin. 
Mrs Tang, was forced to leave her 
country with her daughter, whilst her 
husband of pure Vietnamese origin 
had had to remain behind with (heir 
son. 

She was encouraged to attend the 
course whilst on a preparatory 
course in English language. Like the 
others, she is keen to teach again but 
is concerned that she will never he 
sufficiently fluent in English, 
although she appeared to have few 
difficulties in expressing hoi sell . 

. ^ F°r Thanh Vu, a former pfiilov 

0 Phy teacher from South Vietnam 
b.ft.'?,., who has been employed as a field 
... /'! wor * cer > n one of tne reception cen- 

r-r- ....... »« aiort it new die in Hritnin t ” s almost since his arrival in Bril- 

M " ew ln Br,ta,n am, the main obstacle is once more 

English. 

Patricia Santinelli reports on a course designed to Z 

reorientate former Vietnamese teachers wsambitfon as a teacheris to introduce 

■ ■ ■ ■ Vietnamese culture to children and 

^ m adults here. 

experience with African teachers, A major problem was the risk fnr Thanh . V “ .P° ints oul toat hardly 
whom they made the central focus of those ftoaSuaHv had^iobs of Lnl fty 00 * ta country knows any- 
another project. un everShino V V J ° of th ing abou * Vietnam and that on the 

Up CVerythin «' a . course which whole people seem to consider their 


Another possibility k io'iu"*^ 
gree hi their own sub|cct« t 
follow this up with « PGCE^? 4 ® I 

i wm will be eucouraged loJSl! 1 

Hie secondary priority 

ln>pc that this will ensure tfcKjS 

meat. 

M ,,u ' u » fortunate iron-. t 
Dalglish points out is that?? 4 * 
pires (nun talks with the finiSj 
“/ Education suul Science 5RS 

students who had previous 
p.ist-A level qualifications wifSi 
eligible lor muiulnlnrv arank t, * 

nl Sn J. W ll ‘ : « ? 

(•( E. their qualifications JlhJ ? 

be recouin/L'i :is miffi-:.... f 


Boat people arriving to start a new life In Britain 


also he (hat when V'coin«“ J* 

(•( E. their qualifications 5a"J ? 
be recognized as sufficient enfrv^ f 
qiiiieineuts. "“J 11, 

■ Sl I ,| , vi, '« 1 Nl,th Problems will n* 
doub edly be a task for the St E 

mon,hs for the moment iv 
eneigy ot the institute's start £ 

S 

Hie course has generated am. 
""’ l,s enthusiasm as well as coS™ 
••ver the comnlexilies of desiiir 
one which wilf suit both NoiK 
South Vietnamese tencheis 

Essentially, the course has fan 
strands: teaching studies, Ene3 
hinguage, mathematics and sndt I 
skills. More specialist help such a ! 
careers advice was also included hi 
depended entirely on particular sta- ^ 
dents' needs. 

Teaching studies, for example, io- 
duded such elements as class control 


eluded such elements as class control 
and behaviour together with the rai- 
ety of styles that can be devdomL 
among them “the teacher as directs 

Ann nnirlpr r%f L>sr n ; rtfl n 


another project ^ central focus of il^evemS 181 ^ 11 ^ ° f I0in f aDoul Vietnam and that on the 

Participants on the course were might not^ after^ all ]ead to bitter wh °^ e P eo P le seef n to consider their 
chosen on the basis of their past opportuSies ’ bettcr ' cu f t l 9 m u s « very strange, 

qualifications and experience as well Few had had fobs since heino 1S h °P e d..'iowever, that many of 

as their ability to speak English, fol- and were mostlv reS ™ g 5n h S teachers insecurities and lack of 

lowing a Questionnaire sent to SuriTy navmen s fo^ wh ch P f n tS con ? de "“ in their abilities will be 
around 100 former teachers but to resoIv t d b y ^ course, which will 

^ ^ w “rfiSa »«— -. 15 ! sSagsasas 


as their ability to speak English, fol- and" wi 
lowing a questionnaire sent to securiti 
around 100 former teachers but to astonis 
which about only 50 replied. one te 


ient, they were eligible. As give them 'some indication of their 


prospects. 

In her introduction, Carol Dalglish 


qual^carim^harinp no^been^rict- wrong T^m afra?d a t nything f^ es intended to 
ly honest ab ou, ,hefr ZS^'l 2 £tt ItW' $2** 


“I felt that perhaps teachers had Most nai 
been written off. Yet through their escaping |?o 
sfcrils m maths, physics. Engfish and tries were w 


:d to retrain them as teachers, 
inform them of what a teacher 
g course would entail, so that 


CSs^sk?^ sss; — 

Spwth appeared to have done so Rnp.hnlrtr n( CJ,.d _ 1 S ^ .** 


performance in oral and written En- 
gush, with reference to their m 
peets as teachers and their abililvio 
follow a teacher training course." 

In mathematics, the main obi* 
tivc was to enable staff lo recom- 
mend students suitability and for fe 
students themselves to decide on dm 
own aptitude. 

In study skills and social oriafr 
lion, the aim was to enable studtas 
to develop listening, note, ducus- 
smn, essay und study-visit 0s, a 
well as form un unilerstai«fiqofll» 


,,,> *'*1111 ««■■ — a ,T11«I 

British wuy of life - and tA t 
country's pulitic.il, social and p 
omie climate. 


-- ’ | HO QQJU ■ 

EvenluaUy, 26 were selected, but 
only 20 chose lo come on (he course. 


opportunities in other countries HS 1 a? e !^ ab,c them ,0 
■Kacher, fto m ,h= “o^'were Eto.io„° S S. a,e 01 


Unit costs — the other debate 
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; : &^te 3 /“ b,,cscc,orp “ ii!,s 

The report will mark the culmination 

The problems are caused not bv Ihe 
notion of unit costs. It is hard to 

should be 

a&&sS£sgSt- 

■■ ! l,e ^ W 1 * °( unit cos^; 

on anew national body. 
Both will {nevftably reduce the direht 
involvement of |. e >os j n this field. ‘ ' 
ine .introduction of a Unit cost 
system - what amounts to a nationally 

fS.!? m 1 5f ,ianisin ,or distributing 
fu nds to publfe sector i nstitu tions - wifi 
mean that l.c.as Will no longer be 


bR?hS B JBI Uy i ta S“!! 5 e of th,s » thc 

S«,,w h K that the report 

should be ready m pfonty of time to 
allow the.focal authority organizations 
to comment. The report win ao before 
S22J5* Probably at the beginning of 
f ° r f aImosl certain appfov- 
ajjind also before a series of regional 
niKimgs planned by l.e.as. 

l J.9 ,imc !he quantum; or size of 
mfnES fa * IC #v. ector P 001, has been deter- 
Jhnniri v the l ulumn - tbe mechanism 
should have been refined, and the 

iusipH 9? n J pu ^. er Programmes ad- 
fo?L9S?si at un,t . TO ^ 080 be in force 
S u ' ■ m ?J° r change in (he life 

of polytechmes smee Crosland's Wool- 
wch speech 15 years ago. 

in % M S Chan ,« e? ‘ n, e s «ory begins 
in 1979 when the new Consevative 
Government, largely for political 
reasons, threw out flie Oakes plan for a 


authorities. followed by different now Inside the DES. The plan is that as 

. *“.^"“0" why the Sm™!™ oT'ile table. “ ! ' ,0Wn in 


i claims was the reason why the 
l.e.a bids outstripped the money in the 
pool for 1981-82 oy 14.5 per cent kll 


^^peS"^ lhMug™Krlof’he U poo?wi|ff R | ?' mo* 1 ™! wnultl bo to llnkittofcj 

staassS 

. ^ 1 °?^' “ ley hfld between the two funds - sn^Hn on P - 1 r,,nU ' T,lyse tw<l scllcmcs 

' p ° o1 Same - and they perhaps 70-30 - will hnvn OT , un,ns Hiree mid four of the tebj- 

effect on how the m l rnilwf r «« OUnd Tlie most difficult task will befifl 
group reconvened spenders" will fare C cess «Mnc ways of allowing for an dj* 

JK > n d Jt will have lSytechni« such « t??' ti,,nal in \*« Hie syslem. Alg 

n 8 H «ifl er t . heau ! un,n - over, or SSSS a l,owcver ' is "«> ^m's work. ^ 

nm?! a / 10n ’ -° wanl m °re for the further Jl ic moment the end of rc P®Jj? 

onto a unit cost escala- verselv the “unria. cr fund, con- the Jones sroun should p robst^j 

° n ="i d n a iS,' ,Sf0rasyslem 5 SS » y jgjgy B* ” renti: “ConEISlo^ veT® 

ne in future years, and and Newcastle ?uSr!li S' working; some very good 

largcr co^on f“d Wnnt 11 y hlch "«•< worked thrai^» 

& h „K b “S 3™ racing worked oo, f “'“ re ^ ^ 


Throughout these four sectxc, 
tutorials were to play a sigoifi" 
role. 


in previous years. The way this well 
thc common fund is refined, » 
further fund cun be geared mow® 
more to educational judgment s* 
decisions. For 1982/3 however fle 
further fund is likely to be linkcdiothe 
gap between what an institution spefl 
last year and what they will 
from the common fund. A secow 
method would bu to link it to if# 8*? 

.Hu Md 


gayaftesa ssttTasa»"“ 

iecsshu-Js? cnafSrtssB 

lost ou? 6 P °° 88,05 “ and lhe y perhaps 70-30 - will hnvn °I un,ns Hiree nnd four of the tel 

When th. in... effect on how tff m ™i£,P r .?. fou,,d Ttiu mewt difric-ull task will befii 


played the pool gantc - antfthey p=«30 - «,TjSfia 

in ^nuaiy thhTy^ h^il^have W " p>' 

to reconvene again after the autumn^ “5 M / ddlesex > 

it wanted to end all manipulation to Janr ° r ^ Sui J deriand - ^3.2m over, will 
move formally onto a unit cost escala- verselv tK L he furth 5 r fund l con- 
tor to lav the foundations for a system Oxford o d !!^ pe ? der s” such flS 
they could refine m future years and * 2,2 ! T1 ' Manchester, £2.2m, 

SElJa? l ?! ve . room some etW wil1 wani R 


fipaHy to leave room' for some“‘educa” r^" 1 ' W11 ' R 

Honat inpm In future cash distribution a ^j2S° nfund - 
or Jl 1 /..?!! ;L j /, al ^ n O on b y a sub- The details are being worked out 


, J • " ' .VI aiuuciiis at 

an iiufltutiOD, their mdde bf attend- 
ance, the number, of lecturers, and 
rnnge of courses. 


national body and capped the pop|, 
teftiitg. fl !9 # a ^ 4U RUtWqriHes : SSre ' 
5rirtHS a JSS ! h ^ s^hding.Wa : 

■ ° t9 s 5/b^.Pp6q-eridea^rtimltihen!'- 

to funding higher education 

In ^n l ^S?ff cc ts of As new ceiling fell 
. in an. arbitrary nnd often haphiSard 

^onparljculur Institutions. foS 

the DES under some public pressure to 
set up a study group in Sarlv 
start, the tasV of ^e^iri? a 3 S? n £' 
equitable system. The^dhoc iiSeS 

I&ffl ? UP f0> - use this ft** boieyer 
still has two major defects. * * 

First, the ourrent arrangements! can 

' Wd?iW ,cd - Ex,r ^ wB tSSSSr 

b?RMrt t pU1 ,n ‘ and student Bmn- 
bqrs can be exaggerated. Even if these 
cfolms are reduced ns the actual figures 
rinn/Sf'. 1 docs mean ihat some ihftitu- 


of the L>bb, was to examine tbe current 

a| l29pplytechnte • 

Sderihffi P S^SSSmaff that- :\W*****- 

stqaent staff ratios played the mnfor ; " ' 

msss& m 

, J Maixjiiettar 

S£f fit ? n ,S ar rent expenditure level® • S™*5! ,am 


HOW THE UNIT COSTS MIGHT WORK 


, Common funding 
■WflfluBSR + 80% 
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Leeds 
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Culture conservers’ 

race against time 

Olga Wojtas on how Edinburgh’s School of 
Scottish Studies is hampered by the cuts in its 
fight to record tradition 

The School of Scottish Studies in Edinburgh immersed in urine to remove the oil in it. One 
University celebrates its 30th anniversary this woman would sing a single line or couplet 
year. However, all the usual good wishes have with everyone joining in the refrain. Cloth is 
been sounding remarkably hollow. now almost never waulked in the weavers' 

Nobody is suggesting that the school faces own homes, 
closure. But its work is seriously threatened by The records and cassettes are not available 
mwura\ cutbacks, and unlike many depart- through the school, but most large record 
menis, the school cannot wait and hone the shops stock them. 

financial situation eventually improves. For the Tne school also produces two publications. 

? ,a ‘‘ are only too conscious that they are Scottish Studies, an academic journal which 
involved in a race against time. covers among other things folk tales, musicol- 

unginally intended as an interdisciplinary ogy and place names, and Tocher (the Scots 
f* atre coordinating research on Scottisn sub- word tor a dowry) for a more popular read- 
jects, the school quickly established itself as, ership which contains Scots ana Gaelic folk 
■•"■a. l he national institute for Scottish tales and sons direct from the archives, 
folklore and music. Obviously field work and tape recordings 

But the depopulation of rural communities, are highly expensive. Another innovation is 
particularly in Gaelic speaking areas, and in- again proving invaluable from the research 
creasing mechanization, mean that tales and point of view, but is unfortunately prohibitive- 
customs are no longer being passed down from ly costly. 

one generation to the next. Film and videotape are the only truly adequ- 

the tradition bearers are the old people, ate way of recording crafts and traditions. A 1 
m T!! w * 10 8 ave the school scores of hero film has been made, for example, of a waulk- 

taies had not told his stories to anyone for ing on South Uist. But filming has virtually 

m un, toan ^ y ea rs. come to a halt because of the expense - the 

When the school’s work began in 1951, the school has no separate budget for it and send- 

iieicj work was carried out mainly by Dr ing a team of four lo six people with equip- 

L-aljim MacLean,' brother of the Gaelic poet inent and vehicles to the Hebrides is im- 

M^cLenn,- who transferred from the possible. 

Folk Commission for whom he had The school recently managed to film the 

^ready been collecting Gaelic songs and stor- complete process of a basket being made in while the "school’s staff are far from t 

win/™ 01 ” ie Hebrides. He followed this up’ the traditional way with straw and rushes by a their dotage, there has been no info 

mv i res S arcb . ' n Gaelic speaking areas on the Shetlander - but only because the man new bloocf for some years. The only 

main and while the Scots poet and songwriter travelled to Edinburgh with a suitcase full of have fallen vacant recently has not bee 

hn? 50 v enderson began work in the Low- straw. And this comes at a time when the 

larms and North east. This had never been filmed before, and feels its field work should be expanding 

Jne tape recorder was coming into its own. school staff fear that other processes which are the tradition bearers die out complete 
iu 3? ve school an enormous . advantage dying out, such as making a heather rope, or a One of the great hopes for the fi 
P*f r to e Irish Folkfore Commission which had horse collar of bent grass, may never be re- work among the travelling people of St 
Men using wax cylinders which were trans- corded. The school's archivist, Dr Alan" Brufoi 

cnbed and then reused, All the school’s tapes . The school's staff have been intrigued to “We are . finding an , astonishing; and 

nave been preserved and now represent six' ' find mbt whllc a pcrson frbm an urbah soriply ^pected woglto of.lofe, particularly foil 

and a half months’ non-stop listening. who is perfectly used to machines as pari of among Scots speaking travelling peop 

The collecting of traditional songs precipi- day to day life would put on a conscious are just coining to accept that the oi 
tated the Scottish folk revival of the 1960s, performance for a tape or film, these infer- who used to despise them can actually 
*Jto many singers learning songs from the mants who may never have encountered siicb them as the custodians of a unique hei 
school’s tapes, often backed by visits to the things before often become totally oblivious of But although the school has suffered 
°nginal singers. the microphone or camera- in staff and fending, over the years 

while virtually everyone would agree that 'Tliey’re aware that they have something expanded its field work, researcl 
toe songs are better being sung than simply important to communicate to you. and they’re teaching. 

™uldenng in the school’s tape archive, there terribly aware of the importance of their tradi- It was not originally planned as a h 
£ some concern that they can end up' trans- Hon." says one field worker. "People don’t department, but now runs two undergi 
[prined beyond all recognition by people out gather together in the evenings to tell stories courses in oral literature and popular tri 
toj commercial success with no thought for any more, and there is no longer the economic There is also a course on Scottish place 
whoever sang it originally necessity for many of the work implements, for English language students, anti stafl 

But there is now easy access to some of the Very often they have no audience to count on bers teach part of the Scottish lit' 
authentic versions of songs saved by the in their own communHy and they see you as course. 

gwj. as it has Issued around ten records and part of the process of maintaining the tradi : The school is the only place in the 

ca *»ttes 1 produced bv Tan cent records - tions." Kingdom lo run fell courses in folklo 

These include Shetland fiddle music ‘ tradi- Unfortunately, there is no easy way of find- folk music, and this lias attracted a nun 
Ilona! Septs ballads and various exponents of ing these tradition-bearers. It is almost entirely foreign as well as home postgraduat 
Pjbroch - a type of tune played oh the bag- dependent on field workers going out to small present there are two from Kenya 
Pipes, \. ■. H y 8 communities and simply knocking on doors, trained in the school s work who will di 

One of the most fasdnalina records is that One favourite technique is to get in touch with lar work for the Kenyan National Ar 
Bulking songs from Barra. Songs were toe local doctor who is often dealing with old Other students arc studying (he protest 
as «l to lighten the back-breakimr Work of people and is likely to know if they have a of Chilean exiles, and Indian music it 
>lking t hetweed " when^the ° women sa Kind of songs or stpries. . West fodian communities, 

round; a board, tightenfoathenewlvwoven But field work is time-consuming and -tiring Because of this, increasing teaching ci 
? ee d by kneadino find nnfmHin a several and is best done by young, vigorous people, ment, the school, which began life unc 

The university cuts are taking their toll. ’for umbrella of the university court, Isnbw 


Shetland fiddler and < below) Duncan Williamson, 



while the school's staff are far from being in 
their dotage, there has been no infusion of 
new blooa for some years. The only post to 
have fallen vacant recently has not been filled. 
And this comes at a time when the school 
feels Its field work should be expanding before 


people and is likely to know if they have a 
fund of songs or stpries. , . 

But field work is time-consuming and -tiring 
and is best done by young, vigorous people. 
The university cuts are taking their toll, for 


the tradition bearers die out completely. 

One of the great hopes for tne future is 
work among the travelling people of Scotland. 
The school^ archivist, Dr Alan Bruforc) says: 
“We are. finding an astonishing; and unex- ; 
1 peered wealth of.fofc, particularly folk tales, 
among Scots speaking travelling people who 
are just coining to accept that the outsiders 
who used to despise them can actually admire 
them as the custodians of a unique heritage." 

But although the school has suffered a loss 
in staff and fending, over Ihe years it has 
expanded its field work, research and 
teaching. 

It was not originally planned as a teaching 
department, but how runs two undergraduate 
courses in oral literature and popular tradition. 
There is also a course on Scottish place names 
for English language students, and staff mem- 
bers teach part of the Scottish literature 
course. 

The school is the only place in the United 
Kingdom lo run fell courses in folklore and 
folk music, and this lias attracted a number of 
foreign as well os home postgraduates. At 
present there are two from Kenya being 
trained in : the school’s work who wilf do simi- 
lar work for the Kenyan National Archives. 
Other students arc studying (he protest songs 
of Chilean exiles, and Indlnn music Used in 
West Indian immunities. 

Because of this increasing teaching commit- 
ment, the school which began life under the 
umbrella oF the university court, is nbw part of 


the arts faculty, and is funded from the arts 
faculty budget. 

Its work being of necessity much more ex- 
pensive than that of q normal leaching depart- 
ment, its budget has already been cut back. 

This has revived ail the questions about the 
place of the school in Scotland. Many people 
reel it should be a national institution* and 
that it is unfair that Edinburgh has to bear the 
entire burden of its upkeep. . 

'« -The principal df Edinburgh University, Dr 
John Burnett, has said he finds it astonishing 
that there is no Government grant for some- 
thing which must be n national treasure trove. 

The school, whose inspiration was the insti- 
tutes of local studies which already existed in 
Scandinavia and were springing up in Ger- 
many, was primarily based on the Irish Folk- 
lore Commission, an independent Government 
department. 

It has since become the department of Irish 
folklore in University College, Dublin, as a 
result of its own increased commitment lo 
teaching, but unlike the Scottish School, it had 
already collected a considerable amount- of 
material in the 1940s, 

There is no comparable institution in England, 
but the Welsh Folk Museum, a civil service 
department, has been recording substantially 
over the past 15 years or so. However, neither 
the Welsh nor Irish institutions can compare' 
with the Scottish school's recordings of songs. 

Despite the undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
with the school's present status, it is Impossible 
to think that In the present economic climate it 
could achieve its ideal of being a nationally 
funded institution with a teaching presence in: 
all the Scottish universities. 
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North is north and south is southT" 


From Disraeli to David Storey many British 
novelists have become preoccupied with the ‘two 
nations* of our society. This is the ostrichism of 
the Home Counties and the resentment of the 
industrial north and Midlands. Laurence Kitchin 
traces the testimony which the novel has borne to 
this sense of division . 
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l , °P il,ion ° ut of tu ne with his benevol- 
Lady Chatter ley s estimate of the erit function in North and South an 
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IfflW JrfJSE a k L l b T w hen the reader's attenrion is chiefly 
until 1945 and where shepherds with on other characters This is where 
crocks njdanocfc were still a. work he’s nsketi ,o define enjoymenT^nd 

thraJefi ,h"' ^ear-driven rido 
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glad to gel home “to bury her fiend lege™ her “uoSSsrT t hJ EX' 
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into the landscape and into the rest- sen led b^Mr * Bell* 
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to present virulent confronta?£ diaZue ^ ,n g °° d natured 
there s plenty of evidence to be Mrs n n «i«.ii ; n u . 
found in novels from Disraeli to „,hl r 5 ■ / in” Manchester, was 
David Storey. On" side thcre'r " 0 r b °dy s fooi. Owing, to the shape of 
ostrichism: on the other resentment m! £i 7 sfa ^ was stu L ck w,Jh a benign 
so deeply rooted that LawreSS ?n ? ell ,i nd t L 00 ***? a f °™s on 
his maturity dreams up a fantasy of re?d^ U d f nt !L haV ^ been tolerated by 

the lady or (he manor 5cducetf S ^y°a , fiLj?* 
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«*. uenc. nc remains 

ev f. n n ^ w 1,1 f he foreground of “two ... 

, Mrs Gaskeli in the underrated .“li whenever Oxbridge ^ 

North and South (1854-55) exhibits hn^d Wni tC « lnterests are at issue or & 
one particularly blatant case of s,a, ? ce ! are ta ^n up by jl" 

Mrichisni. This novel, more so than l! K ' r,;, ; ssi . LN - * r 
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glanee no more than an agent of IS w 5 h a panoramic A vgT j 
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^E d J 1 e’er the twain shall meet 
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uie station “infernal.” f inheriting from Lawrence the ability 

me tensions set up by King’s to describe the feelings of working 
JS® we rc twq-ways, and still are, class people in their own terms. 
Remaps. To the gentry a ride north These were inferior artistically to the 
if? U8 -.L l , factor y areas gave con- Home Countiei school but may be 
wet with railway staff notably dlffe- taken as spokesmen for people, 
fm \u s P e T ec h and bone structure places and attitudes which it left out. 
nS ■ r London equivalents, not for the England north of Hitchin. 
° ™ eatl0n restaurant service inferior Popular equivalents now would-be 
wj ru * . old 0reat Western. It Lord Peter Wimsey and Coronation 
"US like Coins ohrnnrl. thnnoh nnl TVinf thp opVitrv nnd others 


novels are out to lay Connie Chatter- shot down. But the realism is that of 
leys ghost, with a boss-class or a metropolitan intellectual who has 
official-class nval us the loser. Joe done his research on the snot, finally 
Lampion, seducing a St. Clair within of a visitor. There is nothing of the 
vu;w of the family esiale, includes its insider's sense of security to he 
entire history in an outburst of inher- found in our colliery novels. Perhaps 
ited spite. Amis, mellowing into their quietism is a consequence of 
IS. , ri yV; c . an 0 ff‘ cc , r ^Pe in Take a decency, political maturity, “live and 
Gin Like ion. still charts the decline let live." Or of “mutual ignorance 
of an ageing peers masculinity in between the classes,” of parallels 
terms of a torch battery. In boili wrenched into fleeting contact at 
cases gratuitous, a tonal intrusion on King's Cross. At auv rate a class- 
the novel. A better way to deflate the conscious, sullen resentment is as far 
aristocracy is Wodehouse's. by stress- as rebellion gets, 
ing the all round superiority nf a Yet Disraeli's extremes of slnvu 
servant. ^ labour and clubland luxury have the 

Meanwhile the Home Counties hlatJincv that tends to project civil 
novelists did well enough in these war anil outside Britain does, 
decades by backdating nr otherwise li hovers in North mri South, Shir- 
prntccun} 1 their characters from Wei- fry. and Sybil, though in each ease 

arc State alterations. Paral cl to them Hie military arrives in time. Signifi- 

the other stream, several of them candy it's the partial outsider Dis- 
brought up in colliery families, began rae li who is the only one to imagine 
exploiting the midland and northern the ultimate aristocratic nightmare, 

mwnscape Nottingham and the , hc sacking of a country house. 1 * 

Wakefield- Lee ds- B rad ford triangle. Though the rioters perish with it. 
SillitoC', Braiue. Storey and Bnrstow Mowbray Castle is nurnt out. To 
wrote in hopes of a mass paperback appreciate the boldness of this you 
market and in confidence that work- need to remember what Imnpcits to 
nig-dnss mores were now acceptable intruders on upper-class retreats in. 
to the reader. In these novels the subsequent fiction; in To the Light- 
centre of gravity in fiction has moved house anxiously ridiculed by the 
north. Family conflict steins from author, in Howard's End struck dead, 
steam age latitudes nt odds with the These places may nevertheless have 
young protagonists. Now it's the had a crucial role in the defusing of 
worker parents who nre Victorian; potential violence. Disraeli fore- 
linrd, puritanical, suspicious of shadows it where an intrepid lady 
education, which is seen us defection distributes food to an army of strik- 
to the other iiutio n. There is respect ers and allows them to make a tour 
and compassion for these elders, of her park. Today the latter practice 
even on the part of Arthur Seal on. is almost universal and sometimes 
the ttmircliicul hero of Saturday Night profitable as well. “Typical E^Jish 
and Sunday Morning. And it’s sig- compromise?" Symbolic invasion and 
nificant that the one friend he makes plundering, cooled in a ritual? 
during his 15-day military training. Certainty "mutual ignorance be- 
fouling against “Them at the mp" - tween the classes'* is revealed by 
the bastards that pul the gun into my English Fiction. It appears to be a 
hand," is a collier. factor in the conflicts of 1980. If you 

Colliers arc sacrosanct. They re believe that a Tolstoy, a Dickens or 
shown as inflexible, unimaginative, a Fiaubert tends to regard engrained 
repressive parents; more often, as in nntional attitudes as a challenge, 
Barstow s A Kind of Loving, they re something to be assimilated by his 
benevolent advisers and drinking work, thro English novelists haw 
, companions. Tbpy are never' 'r/dfcii- „ 0 j done, too wll. And since, their 
loirs. ConecrtvWjr they have become literary tradition Is Bn Improve 
culture heroes. One of the novels, one , why nut? The elitist comedy of 
loo downbeat to make paperback, manners has had a good run, incUu- 
concerns a musician who needs to ing with Powell and Waugh to what 
market his- compositions through Disraeli calls, referring to clubmen, 
contact with the local elite. He re- “the respectable practice of a dec- 
directs his energies to the creatiun of orous profligacy. Meritocrats have 
a new work for his miner father's brought north amt Midlands to the 
unique in its interplay of two aspects screen and paperback. The barrier 
of the nntional life which, in fiction has scarcely been breached. What’s 
at any rale, rarely meet. What Har- disappointing is that Lawrence, re- 
ris had recognized is a debt to the crossing it after Home Counties and 
older generation. It happens also in foreign travel, saw the miners 
Flight into Camden. The father and muc h, like Disreall, as brutalized, 
daughter, shown later at King's “Elemental creatures, weird and dis- 
Cross, confront each other at the torted, of the mineral world!” ex- 
colliery gates when she collects his claims Lady Chatterley, with how 
wage packet. Education and the job much assent from the author can 
itself nave put miles between them, only be guessed. “Perhaps with the 
“I'd never considered the jph, nor my passing of the coal they would dis- 
father in it. I’d -forgottcr It," she appear again,” she concludes, “off 
concludes. “I'd given him the pit, the face of the earth." 
and taken everything chat was left { n [974, D f course, the coal had 
over." not passed. Anything but. A few 

‘Td given him the pit - ona the days before the election a New York 
virulent reaction to the General Times correspondent wrote of “sus- 
Strike of 1926, and in 1980 the tained lack of communication be- 
lowest wages of any miners in the tween Mr Heath and the miners - 
EEC. That will do as a summary of even when they were talking in the 
the country's attitude to the shock same room.’' With bookshelves 
troops of its industrial revolution, groaning with Trollope and Sybil 
subject to lung damage and violent >‘ OI] t of stock,” it may be foralvable 
death as a normal occupational } 0 dig once again Into' Disraeli’s 
hazard. . 'Their sub-culture is re- capricious and artistically unassiml- 
speefed In popular novels like How i^tecT wisdom. Trade unionists no 
Green lvas my Valley at the price of longer swear on. their initiation to 
consoling ritual with classical over- assassinate tyranical masters. But the 
(ones, where a chorus of wives wait same caricatured .workman in Sybil 
stoically for disaster survivors to remarks: "The only thing, my hear* 
reach the pit head. It’s respected too tj es> that can save this here nation is 

by the Storeys and Silkitoes, whose a good strike." Later we’re 

future, like Laurence's, lies outside l0 |d thnt the miners' joining textile 
the coalfields, For education itself, workers in protest Is a danger sign, 
from Lawrence to Storey, is the cOl- | t guarantees violence and a deter- 
licr's enemy because it separates him mined course. “Some political head 
from his children. Armed with an behind the scenes" is suspected; and 
idiom, a cultural tradition which the miners' revolt by combining 
medns little to hun, they cross the “several counties and classes ot 
barrier intellectually and in geo- labour in. the broil, must inevitably 
graphlcal fact, with a respectful and embarrass and perhaps paralyse the 
sometimes impatient look back. A! Government." The outcome Is 


bury exchanges as a canal ot con- 
versation, rather than a stream." Un- 
consciously he lets in atavistic resent- 
ment when an ornamental lake has to 
be drained in search of a body. 
Bearing in mind a lake’s visual im- 


was like going abroad, though not Street. That the gentry and others portance to such estates, the Hnger- 
ror cultural benefit. Conversely, loud identifying with them would still like ing description of its muddy under- 
roreigners erupting from the terminal to keep up the barriers is suggested side amounts to aesthetic rape; and 
in 1? foot ° Q H match were invad- by a search in the dimmed-out West it’s suggested that local mining fami- 
ing Babylon. We have a glimpse in End bookshops of January 1974, a lies get some enjoyment from the 
and Lovers of Walter Morel’s time of economic and political crisis, episode. 

ardwl at King’s Cross from Disraeli’s Coningsby was available; Class antagonism on the part of 


l a rc 1 vat at King’s Gross from 
Nottingham, drifting from person to 
person, desperately asking the way 
Elmer. s End. In David Storey's 

rUgllt into Ciimttpn nf IQfll a minni* 


say about miners, was out of stock. 
Shelf after shelf of the Palliser 


with a ~marr?&d"'man. The series. More evident^ Of nostalgic ally emasculated In a melodramatic 
strangeness of his northern accent in elitism was supplied by Upstairs, distortion of the theme, a legacy of 
London is mentioned twice. After a Downstairs, a condescending back- social spite. Squire Winter, on the 
wort stay there she scarcely recog- ward look at the country house contrary is a result of compassionate 
J*® his voice. He looks blankly at labour force. Coupled with virulent insight. Through him we see the con- 
uie Crowds niiteista rv#u?B onri mnirArl nn umor flirt from the other side. He’s a 


ng across the workers, where it tends to de- the country's attitude to (he shack 
ething to humanize the other nation, is every troops of its industrial revolution, 
of stock, bit as sterile as the reverse. Law- subject to lung damage and violent 
Palliser rence in the Inter-war Lady Chatter- death as a normal occupational 
in order ley's Lover goes both above and be L - hazard. . 'Their sub-culture is re- 
television low the noim- To have: Clifford liter- speefed In popular novels like How 
nostalgic ally emasculated In a melodramatic Green was my Valley at the price of 
Uostatrs. distortion of the theme, a legacy of consoling ritual with classical over- 
tones, where a chorus of wives wait 


"® ^wds outside King’s Cross and 
remarks that he hasn't heen in Lon- 
f - Da . ? or 30 years, then is upset by 
"jraghcra and unfamiliar accents. “It 


Press controversy centred on wage flict from the other side. He’s a 
dftmnndR hv the miners, these ten- eenerous man, recognizing the mln- 


demands by the miners, these ten- generous man, recognizing the mln- 
dencies could leave a visitor with the ers as the source of his profits, but 
impression that here was a country, flinching from their “alien ’ presence. 

HiuiHerl which didn’t want Not the sort to leave for pleasanter 


“Orth.” . documentary No Mean City, at the the diagnosis of two-way . pre- sometimes impatient iook chick, ai 

. the 1960s you could identify other extreme, could be describing ' judice which Lawrence extracts from least they know it s there and feel 
S"!P separate traditions of the Eng- American ghetto behaviour of the Sqdire Winter’s predicament is. usual-, guilt. . , 

Si^ "ovej according to the distribu- 197Gs,.sex on the landings of walk-up ly avoided by English novelists. Bet-, Jut whjr- the finish novels 
Jft^.ttalim On one side tenements. Dialogue across the bar- ter to steer well clear of it, asmudi 
burners was the country house' riera is next to impossible. Instead in life as In fiction. Chekhov doesn t; 

‘raaition, abandoned by Forster but you have evasive suspicion on orie but he has a foreigners license. No, 
continued by Hartley and Compton- side, sullen resentment on the other, better preserve a distance no closer 
fcttwlth the action backdated to : and both at continuous low pressure, than the abstractions of pnatau In 
aqd earlier The fictional prelude is Women in the responsible Press. But in fiction 


, .v : - .. . ZKr*Jt\ at any rale - rarely meet. Whnt Har- 

ris had recognized is a debt to the 
persona I barriers but now and then older generation. It happens also in 
reveals the others. Openly he de- Flight into Camden. The father and 
flares the pretensions of country- daughter, shown later at King's 
house culture, stigmatizing Blooms- Cross, confront each other at the 
bury exchanges as “a canal of con- colliery gates when she collects his 


wage packet. Education and the job 
itself nave put miles between them. 
“I'd never considered the pit , nor my 
father in it. I'd 'forgottcr It," she 
concludes. "I'd given him the pit, 
and taken everything that was left 
over.” 

“I’d given him the pit" - and the 
virulent reaction to the General 
Strike of 1926, and in 1980 the 
lowest wages of any miners in the 
EEC. That will do as a summary of 
the country's attitude to (he shack 
troops of its industrial revolution, 
subject to lung damage and violent 
death as a normal occupational 


uonate stoically tor disaster survivors to 
ic con- reach the pit head. It’s respected too 
fe’s a by the Storeys and Silkitoes, whose 
e min- future, like Laurence's, lies outside 
ts, but the coalfields, For educution itself, 
isence. from Lawrence to Storey, is the cdl- 
isanter tier's enemy because it separates him 
indus- from his children. Armed with an 
s. -His idiom, a cultural tradition which 
•es, he medns little (o him, they cross the 
there barrier intellect uslly and in geo- 


disaster survivors to 


outcome 


least they know it’s there and feel announced by Sybil herself: "When 
guih- . , . Toil ceases the People suffer. That is 


But why- are the ungusii novels 
after Sybil a-uolitical? Why, both ifl 
fact and in fiction, did the barriers 
not become barricades? Zola's Ger- 
minal takes you down the mine in a 
way English fiction doesn’t. Tto 
framework, however. . is political 


better preserve a distance no closer 
than the abstractions of analysis In 


®nce of a genii^' from°^sttvood^hKl Love in^whidt Lawrence, Garslngton of the f950s and 1960s ingrained and from tfae start, the protagonist a f md has bten a_ visiting prafeuor m 

^plicM -evemWok StV On the ' huider with experience ot- the Indus- ugly attitudes persist. Hypergamads jnur. .to the area who ic fives st Sanford, and Simon Eraser Valvar-, 

ot her \yere: the V ^ritocmt nbvelisti trhti mttion, is concerned - with more anti-heroes meritocrat “ redbrick the fodsh.- Colliers at the crisis are. stiles.. 


omen in the responsible Press. But In fiction 


the only truth we hiive learnt, and it 
is a bitter one." . 


The author Is a translator and critic, 
and has been a visiting professor at 
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James’s search for the civilized ideal 
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Culture and Conduct In the Novels of ces . sful wri * er - is so ke€n to escape. 
Henry James 1 jnmes. of course, wishes to reunite 

by Alwyn Berland th .f.l nn " a " d outer life - though 


Cambridge University Press, £J7.S0 
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by Patrick Parrinder 


the inner and the outer life - though 
within the limited social context sug- 
gested by Dane’s dream of finding 
an agreeable young man to take on 
his duties while he goes on an expen- 
sive health cure. While Professor 
Berland does not mention “The 



Every meat novel, according to Great Good Place" in his lucid and 
u. «. Lawrence, contains its own persuasive study, it fits his theme 


the notion of a perfect society or a his social position. James, then, is 
pettcct way oi life. Certainly this is not an ivory-tower aesthete. The 
true of Henry James. In Culture and Hellenism of the Great Good Place 
Londuct m tlic Novels of Henry and the Hebraism of Dane's over- 
James Alwyn Berland views his fic- burdened public life are both essen- 
fiion as_an attempt to “think out an rial to civilized existence. Beauty is 
.? Non Iind P° ndcr »« insipid without morality, just as 
• -,™ 1 ! Hnd who morality is worthless without beauty. 

n Ja T ess , - dca, IS aI ° ne of Berland’s main objects is to 


- -..i-I" *• ; . oi aenanas main adjects is to 

of til* a inr tl( \ n °i, Certa,n show how much James is tile disciple 

oF the western tradition, and the of George Eliot and Matthp-ur 
statement of a faith which has been Arnold Matthew 

stcath y eroded as the twentieth cen- Eliot and ArnniH Hirr^ 



course uf the ,nm r and alienated £ Sov1el UD,on 

il hobby of the rich. The M by Atastair McAuley 

£*!!*•■'> ck :«r. is not ELS* Allen & Unwin, £18. 
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sicau. y eroacu as me twentieth cen- Eliot and Arnold differ from 
■ i S P ro fi re ^ s 5 d ; . M,ln y recent James, however, in the extent to 
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funeral, no matter how unseusonal the 
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how much Dr Kissinger disliked him, 
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ic rn motf> n rnnlrlhntinn tn thp fp«nr Sumner nrnvidcs n nilir:il .1 ti. ■■ }J MIKm - m Dnnn . Prow. SIS. 95 


International Organizations and the JJ*" 1 “™|jJ the 1970s), and a warning nloited nan. re r 

births are occurring earlier as medic- cnee -threshold abortion is . „• Conservation of Nature K "5®““ enervation is a pof If he rXitoed from 10 w° f ye J ,rs ' difficul1 10 ^t their * 

;! nire develops . I lie pro-obo.l.n,, : ,el. 1...I after in atanL“iSS'- by Robert Boardman makeX r„„"'f.5 U .’ ho , rit >' has >° Uiings. he would sTnkh'?* ,h fe“ r . illif S'. I 1 ?' agreemcnls* 


gowrnments to Wordsworth, and Titian’s paintings 
J n «■ «he sub-title 1 o? '& 


The author of Abortion and Moral 
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The Primordial Bond: exploring con- ["JJ* " bout conservation 3 ^!^"- What habitats' ‘JeSTt °h cx,inclion? ure-group 'in recent 'yca^^hhEh wenzher about the definition 

ssru: rjs SHS ta «ssrsi siSIr? ,he huma " iti “ 

by Stephen H. Schneider and Lynn i'° n ^ ose behalf a kind of questions the 5 ' n n°n ,hes ^ best operating s/ogarF ' 611 ° u] don t explore; they 

Morton mammalian Amnesty International is orgaS Son£ politfcalsf'iemists are u™ 35se . ,nble a ^'“ering assortment of 

Pipnnm Press, $15.95 But are the y also to in- sefrch and for SSt?.52?? > r. .7' ,ed 1(1 Pul their araumen.s imn L 35 quotations, photographs, and tit bits 
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The second aim, whieh is theoretical, in natural law llieoiv. Acuuding in feinnle autonomy and 
is to provide it philosophical founds- the theory of natural law there h a status of the foetus 
lion for the practical conclusions, negative duty lo refrain from Ifomi- ‘[he moderate view of 


duties which does justice wtSi “The process of conserving nature”, line to be drawn* r»i TL" ere - IS • , [ are ani mals, appeared nnd it has lo *™ nsln,e ihese into ploration 
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translate thu«. muing mis sort ot ex- 

IS KS l h , K | ‘7.° Pj°rat[on. Bat, as far a, t can see 






sophy at Toronto, devotes about two is postulated that Hie foetus has inor- appointments - Santa Claus «i£! 

thirds of Ills discussion to the practic- al standing from birth right back lo Unde Jim, and the “deeD si) 

al issues and one third to the theore- conception. Professor Sumner cx- is only utilitarianism. We m tiF 

, “* 1 - . . , . , ploits the difficulties in this position, that on a utilitarian' theory "nit 

In his treatment of the practical such us the one which arises for a am be taken seriously without 

issue Professor Sumner riisri non .sues mne^rumiuo tuim a>irk.r ... ‘ ^1 
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issue Professor Sumner distinguishes conservative who wishes to support treated as moral I v basic”. Welia 
two positions, which he calls “fiberal” contraception while opposing abor- hut that presumably means tblle 
and "conservative . TTie central d is- tion. can be treated seriously until l 


, S i duhn Ph,JI> yi <hp Arabian traveller, scholar and writer, died In 
I960, he left o manuscript which charted his discoveries about <(he story of 
Solomon and Sheba In the cultures of (he Near and Middle East. Illustrated 
with nia/iy pictorial representations of the Queen, Including Edmund Dulac's 
reproduced above, I he Queen of Sliehti is published by Quartet Books u( 


r - . ; V,..,T . — "T 1 . c«n ue ireiucu seriously until to 

tmclion in any sort of liberal Jhdory It appears froifl the analysis that conflict with utility, which is ajsii 
is that between private acts, which the real battle on abortion is not factory to a rights theorist as it it 
do not affect the interests of other over the merits of liberalism or con- a dcontologist to have his iu!«s» 
persons, and public acts, which do. servatisin as such, but rather over mmlcd as “rules of thumb". It tec 
The liberal defines moral iSkues in the question “Whut is it to have to me that the substantive dinsri 
such a way (hat they can arise only moral standing?" After investigating ol abortion excels in its care, nee 
over the latter. Applying this to the various positions on this question and humanity whereas the 
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Z can ^ l - 31 Professor Sumner adopts the mcKler. structure" is flawed by some of ' XJMin B ° n C r™V- an ?^l, ano ‘ her .9^ from 17 European coumries The 5 
if the liberal is to hold a permissive* ate view that ntorul standing is ac- banalities of contemporary “tedai- fcrenf , usmg d,f_ rest of the story, brought up to the 

view of aborhon (for I do not see quired at the threshold of sentience, al” philosophy. P * ! fe^Sj P T SUrc ’ date of the nation Tiff United 

that he is logically bound to do so) and since he thinks that it can be n o ru l SSiH h.S . 8 , he , dlVei 3 e Nalions Environment Programme 

he must deny moral standing to the scientifically established at whut R. S. Dunk -“* e Jfely to weaken the (UNEP) in 1973, is the founSn 

lZlV r0m Z?T, :P tlon . ^ birth, and point in the development of the \ foMh™^?J? e JI.Pf? pa8anda on which Boardman builds the st™C 
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U U conception to omn, ana point in the development of the 

thus be enabled to categorize abor- foetus sentience emerges we are /?. S. Doivnic is professor of k /1 
tion as a pnvate act. But as Profes- offered the foundation of n moderate philosophy at the University f 
sor Sumner points out, since viable abortion policy - before the scull- Cilassow.' 
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When it was first published in 1968 
Mr.. Hurdle’s book on Aristotle's 
ethical theory was something of a 
landmark. 

.. The Nicomackean Ethics had been 
studied intensively - not least in this 
country - for very n^ny years; excel- 
lent commentaries had been written, 
-and monographs and articles on par- 
ticular topics Yet there was no one 
P°ok that contained a sustained crit- 
ical discussion of the whole treatise. 
Moreover, nearly all the best pub- 
lished wort had beau done by clas- 

• steal scholars, and for classical scho- 
lars; the Greekless philosopher had 
httle access to the sort of rigorous 
and probing examination oF the text 
that characterized (and characterizes) 
the best Aristotelian exegesis. Har- 
are s book was therefore doubly im- 
R®**®*; 11 dealt with the whole of 
the Ethics, apd by eschewing the use 

• of untranslated, Greek lt enabled the 


cdote tq. the jext and if$ problems as 
could a classical scholaf. The distilla- 
tion .-of many years of studying and 
■ lecturing on the flhfcr, it was im- 
piedmtely recognized ns an outstpnd- 
ing piece of philosophical, scho- 

. InixHin IiikM ,..W4r,3 ^,.„ r j _ . 


lareHip, lucid, judicious, arid acute, 
Between 1968 and 1980 there were 
vigorous i . debates sonie sparked off 
by Hardre's book - on many topics 
tn Aristotle's ethics, : topics. ■ white 
werp often intimately related to con- 
remporary Anglo-American interests 
in moral philosophy aiid in the phi- 
losophy of mind and of action. Partly 
under the benign influence of haris- 
Atlantic workers more arid more'pub- 
iications by Anstotelinn specialists 
took - Recount of the needs of the 
Greekless ■ philosopher, and so the 
interaction between “ancient philo- 
sophers” and contemporaries becamfe 
livelier. 

Many of the important . issues 
raised oy books and articles on the 


. Ethics in these last years are now 
taken up by Hardie in the appended - 
notes which, collected together at 
the end, add more than a quarter to 
t the length of the original book. The 
notes also contain responses to some 
reviews of the first edition. Hardie 
- . often eluoidates, expands, or defends 
what he had written; sometimes, and 
S with equal grace, he admits the force 
s of criticisms made. In all the notes 
a his discussion of the views of others 
is calm and courteous, but sharp and 
n precise. (The vigorous dash, of con- 
s temporary debate adds a certain ex- 
citement and tang.) References to' 
the material in the notes have been 

- incorporated into the general index; 

, ther f! K now also an .index of Aris- 
J- tolehan passages; and there is an 
r- fended and .reorganized bibliogra- 
, P^y* So th's is no mere reprint with 
J- a few revisions, but a substantially 
5 expanded and improved new edition. 

Among the subjects prominent in 
5 recent literature on Aristotle’s ethics 
- and therefore in Hardie’s 
) appended notes - are the following: 
na,u f’ c . human happiness (or 
■ the good for mnn”); the structure of 
deliberation and practical thinking; 

' ooalysis oi-akreuUi (acting against 
:• .Wi bet,e f judgment);' aAd tjejola 

5L a W lo n action.' Among- (he rer 

4 “ nt b °oks Hardie now discusses are; 

- Cark ^ Man, 

}&•• CoOj pe T ’ ? Reason a>l d human 
Good, in Aristotle, W.W., Forten- 

" °a u 8h s Aristotle on Emotion,, A.3. P.. 
Kenny s The Aristotelian Ethics, and 

T cc| i‘ ioil Aristo- 

i ties De Mom Atumallum. On evfcrv 
J question he investigates, and bn ev> 
"■ ‘ W. Paw he ermines, Hardie has , 
Z som cthin§ interesting to say, and he 
i S “&.!* ««» l clarily and style. . • . . 

This. book, is not for the casual 
Y general reader.'. But anyone- who 
>■' wnnls really ■ to gel .to sriris with' 
« A ? S !^ lc ' S e, b ica I teeory wilf find it 
l : w indispensably as q MJcheliq guide In 
B France. '. -. 

I >:v A btoii; 

D u 4 ek i!l f ^ professor of. the lift* i 

\ of^olioff 05 - a( fbc[ * JnlverSl b . 
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Hegel’s cultural ideology 

Hegelianism: . the path toward ®*** e °f Germany (especially more than forging “convindH^ \ 

dialectical humanism, 1805-1841 Prussia) as a substitute for trad- between personal . op**®*: r 

by John Edward Toews itional Christianity and as an alter- socio-liislorlcal structure, » [, 


First, he describes how the various ^ ^ 
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10 , 0 c °mplcx and democratic utopianism and uutinnal- ors discussed in the book » 
gnjw^oawbpcak which can be con- «m of the German student move- rcmarkubic mid the use ofjjr W^^griaPascal 
SlC t: r ^ dewpoints. mem and the reactionary politics of |,«nd soured und eenertl diSJ' H. . J. 


bed as fixed length, random access programs seem to 
files, and there are a number of errors Pascal flavour, probi 
95 with respect to the detailed defini- the authors’ attitude 

and 277 74 6 [ Ion of Pflsra1 ' But as long as the types and subranges. 


lecturer is aware of these, they 
should not cause students any seri- 
Barrelt ° L US concern. The typesetting, on 


g ua S e Intimate ecology 

Pascal flavour! 11 probably 1 because ^f ? be EcoJo ®' of Marin e Sediments: an jJJ 1 S°5jir Cal | f t !? eo 5 y, R ai,d . W 
the authors’ attitude to enumerated |«hX)ducflon to the structure and bScX fhe nfcin Shfc'. - 15 
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. 8 ®* m ® 10 ■ Hegelianism wns received by » { | U wn in the reading). The ; 7 of avoiding the breaking of cx- have had some difficulty keeping years ago was largely dominated bv uniqueness of the indi- 

,be Kwetea^bllhK 1° SSi' 8* ne T a “ on of acudemlcs. writing and the voSbulaty. ^ Jw Be already an almost over SSfi H™ “ SS? F„^h °" n ' d P "}*[ l 5 e develo Pment of thl the vfews and aspirations olF Gray' sees the sea shore the 
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ments and goes on to consider niche 
uniqueness, a concept that could be 


Gray sees the sea shore, the 
estuary, and the sea bed as stable en- 


son, and had a wide appeal among 
the educated. Francis Buckland’s 


can be revisited and recognized in a 
man’s lifespan. However, although 
most environments are to some ex- 
tent stable, some are more so than 
others. Ecological equilibrium, and 
the consequences of a lack of stabil- 
ity, have become of central import- 
ance to much recent ecological 


first E I)? awing the pigmy complex synthesis Hegelian- nnd culture cannot be ^ Ie Wpres of the anm „ I" careII | ll y- M « ed upper and lower other Pascal texts to support their books are now either popular or era- thought Grav discusses the ecoln^ 
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number of examples may also be able to have their writes in this way. His book is about 
al testing and cake and eat it. the ecology of marine sediments and possible" 

and several case- Although intended for courses on not about marine ecology; even then John ( 
of- the case-studies Pascal for computer science he is selective. To quote; “the book 


UHII.B.II ono several case- /muiduui inienocu .or Louracs on iwi auoui manne ecology; even then John Grav’s book orovides ik with 
:s. Some of the case-studies Pascal for computer science he is selective. To quote; “the book one man’s InriX ira? S 

ery ambitious, with the result students the book would also be seeks to analyse the patterns found mariite erolow* but h ?s for those 

only a panial solution is suitable for subsidiary couraes that in benthic communities and relates who have eimuah specfall^t 

■ teach programming to scientists and such patterns to current ecological ledge to appreciate ^nuances 

srall, this is a good book and engineers using a subset of Pascal, theory. Alas, the patterns are com- 8 nce5 ‘ 
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like features, such as recursion and upon Tyne, has been compiled by beginning, to stabilize after a period 
scope, reflect the authors' experi- Joan S. Emerson and published on of alarmingly unpredictable fluctua- 


te Atkinson’s book, the example University 


method, and the relevance, of the 
work to present trends in evolution- 
ary theory and soclobiology. The 
edition is 'available at $10.95; 
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After the revolution 


The Ferment or Knowledge: studies 
in the historiography or eighteenth- 
century science 

edited by G. S. Rousseau and Roy 
Porter 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 22599 X 

The eighteenth century has until re- 
cently been a Cinderella period in 
the history of science. U lacked the 
heroic figures and colossal themes of 
the so-caned Scientific Revolution of 
the seventeenth century, which had 
been the main stamping ground of 
the first generation «f specialist 
historians of science, ft alw lacked 
tlie relative modernity content to 
be found in the rapidly dilferentiat- 
ing scientific disciplines of the 
nineteenth century, which in recent 
years have provided the staple diet 
of many younger historians of sci- 
ence. 

Sandwiched between these two 
powerful, though hardly ugly sisters, 
eighteenth-century science seemed to 
have been characterized either by 
theoretical stagnation and boring 
fact-collecting, or conversely by 
fanciful speculations floating free 
front observation and experiment. 
That such disparate interpretations 
could be put forward at all shows 
how far the eighteenth century had 
been neglected by historians of sci- 
ence. 

The editors point out in their in- 
troduction that eighteenth-century 
studies have so far been little 
affected by the dramatic changes 
seen in the historiography of science 
in (he past thirty years, and they 
evidently intended their compilation 
to correct this anomaly. Their suc- 
cess in this aim has been consider- 
able though uneven. Several essays 
provide, nf the very least, valuable 
summaries and evaluations of recent 
specialist studies. Others- go much ; 
further towards major re- 
interpretations of particular' fields of 
science, and two or three outline 
approaches that could have impor- 
tant implications for the understand- 
ing of science in any period. 

Perhaps the most important piece 
of revisionism' that is implicit in all 
these essays, and explicit in several, 
is that in studying the science of any 
earlier period - and certainly one as 
far from our owii as the eighteenth 
century - serious attention must be 
given to that period’s own mapping 
of the field or knowledge. The con- 


tents and boundaries of modern sci- 
entific disciplines, if extended back- 
wards, become highly misleading in 
earlier periods. This distorting effect 
is more subtle, and more difficult to 
eliminate, than the well-known prob- 
lems raised by brash “Whiggish" 
identifications of correct and 
erroneous elements in the science of 
the past. To take seriously the un- 
modern character of the “geography 
of natural knowledge" in an earlier 
period is to alter one’s whole pers- 
pective on the cognitive features of 
every field within that landscape. 

Thus Jacques Roger discusses the 
cighlecnih-ccnturv study of the living 
world not as “ biology’' - the word 
had not vei been coined - hut »s 
aspects of medical science and natu- 
ral history; and Maurice Crosland, in 


welcome transcendence of what Heil- 
bron rightly terms “the narrowest 
tradition of Anglo-American scho- 
larship”, 3nd a pan-European per- 
spective is at least attemoted if not 
always achieved. 

The essays grouped loosely ns 
“Philosophy antf Ideas" are perhaps 
the most innovative in historio- 
graphical terms. Rom Harr£ attacks 


a review of the ’‘chemical revolu- 
tion", reminds us that much of che- 
mistry also belonged in natural his- 
tory. uml that Lavoisier’s work was 
innovative precisely because he was 

? hv.ririen more than r/iJmuie. Roy 
u'ner denis with the "terraqueous 
globe", a very different field of 
knowledge from even the sum total 
of the ninclee nth-century disciplines 
- geology, oceanography, biogeogra- 

r liy. and so on - that replaced it. J. 

. Heilbron plots in social us well as 
cognitive terms the changing bound- 
aries of the experimental “natural 
philosophy" that later transmuted 
into parts of physics; and H. J. M. 
Bos emphasizes now mathematics, in 
its “mixed” branch, included not 
only matliemntized sciences such as 
optics and mechanics but also such 
quantifiable “arts” as navigation and 
the design of ships. 

Ollier essays provide valuable sur- 
veys of further a reus of natural 
knowledge in the eighteenth century. 
W. F. Bynttm covers an admirably 


W. F. Bynum covers an admirably 
wide range of ineJrciil topics, which 



termed the sciences of man). Eric 
Forbes’s essay uses another impor- 
tant category, namely “cosmogra- 
phy", but is disappointing in Its nar- 
row focus on Tobias Mayer and his 
immediate associates. D. S. L. Card- 
well’s survey of technology at the 
dawn of the Industrial Revolution is 
a useful summary of an important 
topic, but is confined to British de- 
velopments with the.Tather inadequ- 
ate excuse that they' are by common 
consent the most significant, tn most 
of these essays, however, there is a 


losophers wfio, under tile guise of 
discussing the great eigntcenth- 
century figures, use their ideas for 
their own purposes in total detach- 
ment from the period; and he argues 
that much closer attention should be 
given to the contemporary scientific 
problems that occasioned much of 
their philosophizing. 

Simon Schaffer rejects as spurious 
the “Newtonian" unity that some 
historians of ideas have claimed to 
find underlying the diversity of natu- 
ral philosophies and matter-theories 
of the period; he criticizes their vir- 
tually non-social concepts of scien- 
tific “traditions'' and “Influences”, 
and argues in Bachelardian manner 
that eightccnth-century natural phi- 
losophy must be seen as a distinct 
discourse. 

Steven Shapin similarly criticizes 
intellectualist analyses that stop short 
of examining the social and political 
uses to which ideas about the natural 
world were put; ond in a brief inter- 
pretation of eighteenth-century phy- 
siological theorizing he maxes a 
striking, if incomplete case for the 
pervasive constitutive effects • of 
socio-political interests. 

This last example does, however, 
raise a major problem that is implicit 
in several essays. The integration of 
the cognitive contents of eighteenth- 
century science with the social en- 
vironments in which that claimed 
knowledge’ was produced, to form 
what Shapin terms u new contcx- 
tualisl historiography, has so far 
been achieved with greatest success 
or persuasiveness at tne level of very 
general and abstract concepts such as 
matter, force and ether. How this 
new historical sociology of know- 
ledge Is to be applied at the more 
mundane level or everyday scientific 
practice - of observations and ex- 
periments - has yet to be explored. 

Martin Rudwick 
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Korllitoniiiig Kvcnts 


STmtor and winluauiy in Hie Life of the 
cudf. the ibhd British coUoqulum m eede 
ISilol history lo be organized by the British 
Isaimmiuioo of Ihe Commission Iniema- 

■ L& dHlHoire Eccleslostiquc Compnrte will 
~ hcU it ibe University of Durham from 

14. Details (tom Brenda Bolton. 
^o.ofluUory Wcuflcld College, kid- 
StJpofC Avenue. London NW3 7ST. 

•Sodtar Deterrence: Implications nnd Policy 

■ rwiaas for ibe IW0»\ a conference lo he held 
i a Nonb 6a* 1 London Polytechnic. Danbury 
. Li r . w Chelmsford, from September 4*6 

ii a itc stcooo in a senes winch has Ihe 
IcM-tcra objective of providing a base for 
Duumtott eosntt in defence and related 
{jh-ns Sbokcrl Include Lord ChaKont. Pro- 
fessrr Pttee Sailor of ibe Royal Naval College, 
Mmspor Brace Kent, secretary nf the Cam- 
mnix Nuclear Disarmament- Details from 
COSO Milner, assistant director. NELP. Rom- 
ford Road. London EJ5 4LZ 

Scrwal ind Revival', the fifth International 
emfennet on higher education organized by 
tin lulitttt fot Research and Development in 
Post Coropukory Education ai the University of 
Lincasier h lo be held there from September 
14 Speakers Include: Dr Oeny Fowler, deputy 


director ot Proton Polytechnic. Dr John lire. 
2'MV C ph | han n' Cll0r i , of lhc °l’ en University 
Univi«iK h ^ Cy *° kk ' ^"CeSor of the 
University n r Lancaster. Fee: £130. Details 

i! irec,or Fiflh ImcmiSonlj 
Lonference ,.n Higher Education. Lancaster 
University, Lancaster LAI 4YL. 

A conference un the proceedings or The Inter- 

RoiT S" k0 h ni t c |cC1 “ " be hcld 31 >hc 
Royal Geographical Society, l Kensington 

Owe, London SW? from Scptcmhcr 14- 1^. It 
will report un the three. month project which 

d!ff«cn| U n«H to J* ln8 '"P 11 ** scientists of 
different nationalities to solve problems related 
to earth sciences using modem technology. Fee: 
£15. Details from Shane Wesley Smith. 

•Work, Non- Work and’ Hecurrem Education', 
the annual conference of the Association for 
Rccurrenl Education is to be held at College 
Hall, Mnlet Street. London from September 
“'J 3 - •he conference intends lo pursue themes 
such ns Ihttt iilncc.iion for work should lie more 
>han narrow training for leJIous jobs. Fee: 
07.50 Details from Tez Ouirke, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, London NW4. 

■ m m 

'Metallic and Other Poisons; Hidden Dangers?' 
a seminar to he held at the North East London 
Polytechnic. Waltham Forest Precinct on 
September 10. One bidden danger it wiU be 
discussing is a possible link between the inci- 
oence of rioting throughout Britain and the 
amount of lead present in the urban atmos- 
phere. Fee: £20. Details from Mrs T. Letch- 
ford, Special Course Unit, NELP. 


Chairs 


Grants 


Dr Robert James Marks, lecturer in agricultural 
zoology. Queens University, Belfast, has been 
appointed to the chair of agricultural antilogy at 
that univcisity. 

Mr Christopher Candlln ) department of linguis- 
tics and modern English language at the Uni- , - ---- 

verslty of Lancaster) Iihs been appointed to nnJ ptcvemion. 

E ctsonul chair in linguistics at that university. 

r D. Fraser, reader in history, has Iwcn 
appointed to a personal chair of modern history 
at the University of Bradford. 

Ur M. J. McrrcU, reader of botany, has been 
appointed lo a personal chair tn the area of 
biological science at the University of BrnJford. 

Tne conferment of the title of visiting professor 


Astnn, Birmingham 

Applied /Vc/i, •/,'*■.!■ - Professor W. T. Single- 
ton £n.ft7ii from European Economic Com- 
munity lor rcsciireh intu frequency of accidents 
aiising in the agricultural industry, their causes 


Honorary degrees 


St Andrews 

The following will he awarded honorary dc 
arccs on October 14 


grt 

D Mui: Dr Hyatt King, hum in try librarian or 
the Kny.il I'lillnurmunic Society 
DD: The Rev William Mudntyrc. n former 


nt Wye College, has been conferred on Profes- 
sor J. A. F. Rook. He held the chuir of animal 
nutrition in ihe University nf Glasgow 


Recent publications 


Ho*- to Develop Self Instructional Teaching a 

S lide edited bv Derek Rowntree and Brendan 
oitnors, alma to help teachers in post secondary 
education lo produce packages that will help 
ensure worthwhile learning for students studying 
largely on their own. Available from the Centre 
for Internationa) Cooperation, and Services, the 
Open University, Mlllom Keynes, MK76AA. 


Open University programmes August 22 to August 28 


Saturday August 22 


UC1 

Ml Man communication 


and 


Private soldiers and officers of the Third Regiment, a photograph trial 
the Crimea by Roger Fenton, reproduced from Lawrence James's Oka 
1854-56: the war with Russia from contemporary photographs (ftp 
Kennedy, £15.00). 
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Martin Rudwick is a visiting research 
fellow (n the social history of science 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape 


The Human Impact! map's role tn 
environmental change *; 
by Andrew Goudle 
Blackwell, £15.00 and £6.S0 
ISBN 0 631 S1 121 2 and 12554 X 

For mast of us it has become a 
truism that we live in a man-made 
landscape, be it urban or rural. In- 
creasingly, we are also aware Ihnt 
many of the less obviously modified 
landscapes we know have been 
formed - often ' Inadvertently - by 


result is an attractive book - both 
visually and intellectually - for he 
has collected a wide range of exam- 
ples' and some at least mil provide a 
new perspective for any render. 
Comprising about 87 per cent of the 
book, these sections are grouped 
under six main headings, describing 
in turn man’s impact on vegetation, 
animals, soil, water, iandform and 
climate. 

Each section is composed of a very 
large number of examples, usually 
orgoiiized into, sub-sections, but 

t_ . .1 ■ 



the landscape have beih, brought ab- 
out by quite, small numbers of hu- 
mans without the aid, of modern 
technology. 

Elsewhere, (be bulldozer, the air* 

. borne defoliants of the .Vietnam war, 
and the hugd drttns of the modern 
. engineer' are more obvious impacts 
of .man on the environment. 
Whether- we should succumb to re- 
; gard an unaltered natural wotfd, as 
’ unusiial, or whether we should re- 
mind ourselves of the great areas of 
- rather little altered environment de- 
pends on the scale on which we 
think, and how far we seek to 
emphasize the remurknble extent | to 
which man jias indeed modified the 
earth oh which he fives: . 

In the mid-nineteenth 'century 
George Perkins Marsh . wrote his 
classic Man and Nature, and Goudie. 
like others before him, has attemp- 
ted a twentieth -century version- The 


compare 

is at times awkward; hedgerow re^ 
moval.ii considered in the animals 
section, not [ vegetation, desertifica- 
tion crops up 'under vegetation, but 
inevitably recurs in. the sections on 
landtorms and climatic change. In 
that sense the environment of the 
sub-title is rather neglected. ■ 

.Goudie faces twoi: problems in his 
approach lhat he . does, not fully re- 
solve. The first is how to deal with 
those problematical areas whete it 
may be an effect of man— and then 
it may not.. Good exnmples here are 
the role of carbon dioxide in clinintic 
change. Ihe elm decline in Neolithic 
Britain arid the problem -of the. Late 
Pleistocene extinctions. In Some 
ways these are ddalt with fairly, yet ., . 
by Including themjii the boo k^ at all ; : '■ ; ‘ ■ r >. . Keith 


tocene extinctions it is implied that 
,as new evidence comes in it rein- 
forces the case for attributing them 
to human overkill. What allows us to 
prejudge undiscovered evidence? 

It would be interesting to know 
how far Goudie originally hoped for 
synthesis, for a balanced review, for 
measurement of the impact of man 
on the world's environment. In the 
end there is all too little here, and 
that is not only a disappointment, 
but something of a failing. It is a 
disappointment in', so for as : I had 
hoped he.; would’ balance Ida - fascinat- 
ing collection 1 of examples agalnst-my 
view that thdre are considerable areas 
Of. the world still relatively un- 
scathed. it is. also a failing since no 
one wishes to challenge his reltera- 
lloh of Marsh’s view that man is a 
significant agent of environmental 
change; it is good to see it illustrated 
so /well; but it does not need proof. 

Yet how ubiquitous is man's im- 
pacts is there, little of the world 
unaltered? Perhaps a chapter on 

landscapes that survive” would have 
allowed, him, to set that evidence 
.against the rat. and so come to. a 
general cdncli^ipn on the extent of 
;man s impact. It wquld have p ro - 
jVlded a ; more substantial conclusion 


£ik ^ orthw ^ lle ‘ 7 el tantalizing, 


incut tins i mu lu.w maae. vn cne 
other hand, In the case of Plete 




An Introduction to Behavioural 
Rcology 

by J. R. Krebs and N. B. Davies 
Blackwell Scientific, £18.00 ' and 
£7.50 

ISBN 0 632 00666 8 and 00668 4 


instance, we might release a bank* ■ . 
flocks of different sizes and demo i 
trate that birds in larger floch t * 
more likely to escape (tom to tuii »■ 
And we might compare stutaff*® •, 
other bird species to see tfWre« 
expected environmental con*]*® :■ 
flocking. Wc use observtWfJJJf .* 
gest hypotheses, and then i 
orm experiments 
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studies to test those h 


I teach behavioural ecology and in 
future l shall give far fewer lectures. 

Until now there has not been a sing- r^sdcSc'd^ ^ 
le jext suitable for an introductory iU D nv|S tathflS- A 

behaviours are considered: gJ«P 


undergraduate course, and teachers 
have had to rely on a rather unsatis- 


factory multi-author volume together 
with original research papers. Now 
we are presented with n beautifully 
written comprehensive textbook that 
should be required reading for all 
students. It will only need to be 
supplemented by the occasional tuto- 
rial. 

Krebs and Davies teach behaviou- 
ral ecology at Oxford and Cumbridgc 
Universities. The publication of their 
book is a landmark In the develop- 
ment of this field for at least three 
reasons. First, it charts behavioural 
ecology os a coherent subject unfet- 
tered by its over-publicized sym- 
biont, sociobiology. Second, it opens 


to students of ethology, ecology and 
evolutionary theory a challenging 
new perspective. The field is truly 
interdisciplinary. Third, the book 
lacks bias. It was almost inconceiv- 
able that two of the most active 
research workers in behavioural ecolr 
ogy could produce a book that did 
not. give undue prominence lo their 
own elegant Work; but this they have 
managed. They would, however, 
have been forgivefi, if they bad dou- 
bled the contribution that their own 
researches have” mfcde to this book. 

Behavioural ecology, as envisaged 
here, is about the adaptive value of 
behaviour. Why do anlmaft behave 
as they do? The answer is that pat- 
terns of behaviour which increase 
survival and reproductive success are 
incorporated into a species repertoire 
by natural selection or cultural trans- 
mission. To caricature the ))pok: we 
assume that behaviours are adaptive 
and ask ourselves why.! If we see 
starlings feeding in a flock, we want 
to , know how the individual birds 
profit. We observe the conditions 
under, which the birds flock and we 
might observe behavioural changes 
associated with different group sizes. 
We hypothesise reasons for flocking. 
,W$ then- design manipulative experl- 
we if predicted changes 
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ing, mating patterns. 
fighting, altruism, conunumaw 1 
predatlon and many m p re, ko< .fci 
The procedure that they ^ 
lowed throughout the book* 
scribe current tlieones u 
meant to explain var,a, JJ° tfte d 
Imviour, and then to uk * 
biological examples to “Jg" ^ 
relevance of the 
theories arc lucidly desenbed ^ 
the whole, they fci 

formulism. To mnny m' s ^ f { 
mujor attraction of |“ e . -j 
others it will be an u nderW.^ 
ness. The choice of ejwmpW ^ 
nishingly good; they 
and economically present 
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I am nneasy, however. 

the book but with behaviour* 1 

f y as n field. Across 
ingdom we recognize 
once of many selective 
moulding behaviour. ThjTjl a 
trntes those processes ^ 

what Is the relative wjjf; » 
each? For example, 
numerous advantages > ' ^ s i. 
tages that accrue to 
consequence of group h 
even illustrate them e*P 
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^rrtinou. We have com 
Tinber* 
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ecology. We have come a. 
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since "Nike 
direction. The goa^ J.JJjJji ijj 
in sight - we need 
of behavioural ecologj j 
Davies present 

they illustrate i the* i ^ ut 
as they are abie they ^ 
live importance of e 0 c b ^r 
teacher they 

•superlatives axe necessu j , 
scribe ’ ' Paul 
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Curriculum dcilgn and development. Innovation 
in a Cold Climate (E203; prog 19). 

Peiiema of InetpiaJliy Polulca) Indepoitdenco 
and India: Dependence (P302: prog Jftj. 

The early Roman Empire and tne rUe of Christ- 
lanlly. The Ootpels at Historical Documents 
1 4.291 ; prog 13). 

Making tenie of wdeiy. Tttvo ExplaaaUont 
(D 101; prog 26). ’ 

education and ilic urban onvlranmeni. New 
York Mini Schools (E.16I; pros 6). 

4 IVHF) * 

Oreai Biiiain 1730-1950: source, and histor- 
iography. 1 Ideology and Welfare (A40I; prog 

Man's religious quesi. Mithralc Symbolism 
JAD208; pog 21). 

The EnUghKnmeoi. A Portrall ol Adam Smnh 
(A 104; prog 25). 

Technotogy loundatln course. Cancer in the 
MJndT (TtOI; prog 14). 

Drama. Collective Dramu: Fugard and Dro-ik 

war ,8) 

Seventeenth cenlury England: a changing cul- 
ture Ibl8-lt£9 A Chanted Musical Culture 
(A 203; proa 13). * 

Science nnd haltof: from Darwin to Ebstein. 
RcRectloni on ihe Moaning of Evolution 
(A38I; prog 12). 


Wednesday August 26 

BBC1 

0.40* An Inrioducadon to psychology. Hare's Looking 
at You (DS2*2, prog 7). 

7jOB* bnvrronmeru. The Gower Coul prog 2). 

7J0 Sysiems performance: human factors and sys- 
icmi failures. Earthquake Prediction and Pre- 
vention (TD342; prog II). 

BBC2 

8.40* Maierials pr-xeulng Forge Mailers (T332; 
prog 6l. 

7.05* The development ol Instruments and rhclr 
music. 8 arrok and ihe Modern Suing Quarter 
lA3W; pn:« 12). 

IKS. 
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Chtmiciil engineering - Professor G. V. Jeffreys 

- I)r C. J. Mum ford unri Dr D. A. Llhou - 
£32,42i i from the SERC for research into de- 
velopment of q high pressure slill for u« in the 
development of high icmpcraiurc vapour liquid 
equilibrium prediction techniques: - Dr 13. Gay 

- 1 10.052 Irom ihe Department of lndiislrv for 
n scutch on thermal mising in lube bundles. 

Chemistry - Pride s>ue F. M- Pugc - [IS.yijil 
from Shell Ci>;rl Iniernmionul fur hivestigtlinn 
on gcneml support lur solid fm.1 reseureli 
group; - Professor U. A. Btulr Dr P. A. liarford 
and Dr A. E. Phcasanl - £12,610 from Cunrer 
Research Campaign for purchase of n Beckmann 
liquid acimlllmjon counter. 

Elearital nnJ electronic engineering - Professor 
J. E. Flood - £15.000 from lhc Driiish Tcle- 
eontniunieuihins for funding of a port -rime pro- 
fessorship. 

Joint Unit for Hescitrth on the Urban environ - 
mem - F. E. Joyce, G. Pcnrcc and If. E. 
Wdlinms - £29,707 from ihe Department of 
Environment for preserving lire character of 
conservation areas; 

Mr F. E. Joy« - £19,941 from lhc Unllon 
Metropolitan borough for lhc economic study 
and strategy for Dolton. 

Management Centre - M. Luck - £25,000 from 
Birmingham City Social Services Dcp) for re- 
search on transport for disabled persons in 
special need. 


moderator of the Presbytery' of St Andrews. 
I-l.ni Sir Alim Roihnie, u former member of 
the diplomatic service. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Belfast, The Queen’s 


Conferment nf the title nf honorary research 
fellows: Dr Alan Rose (general practice!; Slew- 
art McConaghv (agricultural and food chemis- 
try). Research fellows: Dr S. L. Cosby and Dr 


Stew- 


Ophthalmic Optics - Professor O. F. A. Hard- 
ing - £14,150 from Ihe West Midlands Regional 
Health Authority for research for Crimea! 


S N, Hose (biochemistry). Honorary rusvurcb 
us&odaic: Mbs Nancy /. Curtin (Insiilulc of 
Irish Studies). 

Brndford 

Pru-virc-chtmccllor: Professor V. WnJkcr. 

Senior lecturers: J. U. I In rn css (chemical en- 
gineering); R. J. Rodgers (psycholugy); M. J. 
Sluter (dremicnl engineering]; C. Slaughter 
(sociology). Lecturers: Dr II. ||. Ehuuu 
(mechanical engineering); Dr M. D. Cohlcr 
I physics): D. B. Green (icailles); Mr* M. Wil- 
kinson (economies). Research fellow: II. fcJu:- 
kreira (chemlciil engineering). 

Lancaster 

Lecturers: John K. Dewar and Inn U. McKenna 
(low). 


7.30 Principles of chemical processes. Kinetics of 
Fail Read Ions (STOi; prog 13). 

18.B0 Art tn Iruly 1480- 1. wn. Tiilnn. Three Rjinllngs 
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Organic chemistry. Merab with Wings fS246: 
prog 12). 

Underuandlag space and lime. Measuring Sho- 
dovrs (TUa Universe Today) (S3S4; prog 13|. 
Sysiems organlrstton: the msnagcmeni of “>ni- 
ploxlty. An Everydsy Story of Industrial Folk 


piexity. An live, 
(T243; prog 8>. 


Ikaaia. “The Escopilon and lhc Rule" (A307; 

Raenrcii methods In edircditon and the social 
science!. Simple Modelling (DE304; pros 9). 
PertonaUiy and learning. Nurture Groups 
‘ I; prog 13). . 

nature of ehemlsiry Thallium in Organic 
Symhosli (5304; prog 23). 


1A\S2; prog 8). 

17.16 Introductory electronics A Study In Design 

E l): prog 8) 

gusgc development. Discourse Analysis 
(PES32. prog 7). 

18.08 Compuilna and computers. Pi act leal Computer 
Sysiems (PM431; prog Id) 

18.80 Am foundation course Worth and PfcUira - 
The Art of Charione BroniB (A)(», prog 2d). 
RADIO 3 (VHF) 

6.88 Fundamentals or human gengraphy. A Case 
Study u[ Teeiido (D2W-. pros 9|. 

8.16* Diamn. Callecilve Drams Fugard and Mrook 
(A 307, plug 18). 

6.36 Social Pryehology. Social Skllb: Therapy (D305 

23.16* Making same of society. Two Explanations 
(ulOt; prog 26). 

2146 instrumentation. Signals In Nairn (T29I; prog 

23 J6 T^epltalh cenlury poetry. Surrealism (A306; 

00.16* ^miculum design and development. Innovation 
in a Cold Clhnile (E20J; prog 19). 

2340* Tire carty Roman Empire and ihe rise of Christ 
■ ~ ' Historical Documents 


evoked response dlognostic service. 

Pharmacy - Professor M. R. W. Brown in 
cullaboraiiun with Dr Jones and Dr U<x. MRC 
from Cystic Fibrosis Research Trust Aspects of 
the virulence ol pseudomonas ucniginosh in 
cystic Fibrosis puticnls; Dr G. D. A. Vtltch - 
£10,000 from ihe Trnvcnol Laborolories for 
Travenol Clinical pharmacy rdlowship. 

Production technology and production manage- 
ment - Dr M. F- Jordan - £21.850 from the 
International Copper Research Association for 
research on cracking In lhc welding of cupro- 
nickel alloys; - Professor D. H. Sansome - 
£20,405 from the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council for research on the mechanics of 
drawing wire hoi: — Dr. D. R: Andrews -. , 
’ £18,375 from the SBRC Tor research un resist- . 
ancc welding quality control utilizing micro- 
processor based iitstnnncmatlnn. 


Course news 


Aspiring doctors will be able tn gain practical 
experience Inside howitnls, health centres and 
doctors surgeries, while at the same time taking 
the necessary A levels for admission to medical 
school un a new two year course starling at 
Lewes Technical College next month. 

The course 'Integrated CCE studies in Sci- 
ence and Technology' will not he restricted lo 
lA-trenr-oids and it designed so that students 
undertake practical work in fauipiial depart- 
ments and in community medicine on a regular 
basis. Academic study will consist of A levels in 
dues ^fences or two sciences and maths which 
-art liie./Iorinaf Miry requirements- for metffoal 
school. Anyone hue rested should ranfacr the 
college at MoumReM Road, Lewes. East 
Sussex. 


(E201; prog 1J) 

TTie nature ole 

Symbol li (5304; prog 23). 

introduction to pore mathcmaUci KJeln's Vim 
flcatian ol Ceometry (M20); prog 25). ' 
MnihemBlIu toundsnon cotnae. Modelling 
Dnu Therapy (MIDI ; 

Technology Foundation 


: Termln- 


. pmg 22k 

otogy Ibunditlon course. Cancer: 
at Care iHOI; prog 14). 

3 IVHPl . _ „ B 

Errors - Read- 


Reading development. Reading 

(A292; prog U). A „ L1 , , 

Arti ItHindiilon course. A Psyc ho logical 
Approarfi M Jano Eyro (AtOli wog Z6>. 
Technology foundation course. Cancer in the 
Mlndf^TIOli prog 14). 

Principles ol ctwmieel proccuea. i 
don Mechanisms IST294; prog S). 

Complex atudyitt. Unitofm i 
(MM2; prog 6). 


RADIO 4 (VHF) 

2340* The early K 

tartar. The Owpelr u n 

23.80* Lreat ' tfriroin 1750-1990; sources end hUlar- 
togriphy. Ideology and Welfare (A401; prog 14). 

Thursday August 27 ' 

BflCI 

8.40* Pattern! of Inequality. International Aid (D302. 

7.30 CFgan t chemistry, concepts and cate studies 
Halogen end Noble Gases (S247; prog 01 


BBC2 

840* Surface and sedlmenlqiy processes: case studies 
In earth science. Landslip! (5335: prog S333' 
)0). 

7,08' Rhk. Jmh Oenea for Judy, (U20I; prog 0) 

7.30 Linear mBthematlce. Boundary Value Probt — 
IhQOI; prog 25»- „ 

640* Miking sense of sodciy. Power in Society - San 
Francisco Day Aset Rapid Transit: "Winning 
Public Suppon" (DIOl; pro* 26). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) „ 

MS' ocnoonng ana society, i-tenai DntversUie* on 
Strike tV) (E202; ptt» 14). ... 

8.18* The Enlightenment. A Portrait nf Adam Smith 

8.3B kesuic£ > me>hodi In educalioa and the social 
sciences. The Uses of Complex Models (DE3«4; 


; prog 
iroeeuet: one studies 


roccuea_. Qialn Reac- 
Convcrgence 


Tuesday August 25 


BBC1 
840* B 


form and functlatr- Digestion (S202; 
748* An mtroduedoo ta material!. The Cq Body - 


740* ETOlptiOT.iriantfs' Sthl 

MCI 




ithiri Isfandsv 


640* History of architecture and drtgn 1890-1939. 

Tbo London Underground (A305; prog 19). 
743* Personality end teeming. Nurture Groups 

S 20I; prog 13). 

story of melhematlrt. New Worlds from Old 
(AM2W; prog 8). 


18.U* OrapJa,' nenroiki nnd desto- Transportation 23.80 Trrfmptogy tor 

.. . n»06i, -5T1T 





23.18 Maihetnules (oundarlon course. Foundation 
Marta 13 (MIDI; prog 13). , • >1V _ 

23 J8* Icology. How a Research Team Thinks - Sup 

00 . 18 * ^w^r^i^iyTpenlrsl thetnei in WMgcn- 
liein’s philosophy. Knowing How u> UlD the 
Word Pain* IA402; pn 
00.36* Numerical computation 

23^30° Technology tor «^«™iT? rhnoto 6l, ln 6 Now 
School Cmomnnliy (PET271: pf^ - , 

2140* History of irchheoura and design >890- 1939. 
Frank Pick (AW; prog 23)- '- 


itton°\tonie Carlo Methods 


. —.BSIftaC Friday: August 28 
1,1015 (K bbo. _ •; . 
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RADIO 


f» sl 


foundation course. The Fabric of Life 


840* Com Putina and compulan. Prankal Computer 
Syiwns (PM 931; prog 10). 

7.08* Languago dewlopment. Discourse Analysts 


US Tbo rise' of modernism )n music. ntO-MOS/Tta 
of Jam (AI 

tty - tn lire 
{59.1970. T1 

iXn^^^^io'Methods 


ind srehj^' fn^ivelbpirien^of 

fsar™ 


740* Srtty! education nnd the state The Way to 





’ Origins 

*48* CodflM and amb 
modem Europe cl 
on b uerman vui . 
23.18 Numerical compum 

. (M35U .prog 7). 

234t An algorithmic 
. Makes e Good .. 
.23484 Patroms of inequ 

and India: Dependence 


1970. Tho Impscl of Wir 
(A309; prog I3) ; , " 


■BOS 


OUfcPOiy, 

Work (E3S9: prog 6). 


8.40* The nature of chemlnry. Thallium la Organic 
; Synthesis (S304; prog ft). . _ 

7.08* Introduetlon to pure, maihunaiw Klein i uni- 


OT .. to computing. Whit 
■am? 0*251; prog 8) 


iriUy, Political TitdeuendaKe 

004* K^ 11 ^ 

Tbe wtonlriioT ndlihpt (AM2Si| prog 9)- 

■M 4 D?Or«« 478-336 BC. Two Rod Figure Artist. 

23.80. KradlmMlSi^oi stMbllcal InftrctK*. Hypo- 
1 belli Testing’ (M34; prog 7). 


Read on of aoomelp’ (M203; prog 251., 

' 7.30 Computer-bflirt^lnMiiTtattan I 

and Imcgmji (M352; prog 8). 


18,30 


■VI IT N'VR J, 

lnlimnarttin lyttem*. Semiliy 

anu »mvji»»j.a"^i ®'‘ . 1 .. 

Surface and BSdlmaotary pOmMeeiw snrfUi 
■ In earth selapee. Crustal and ihnnite processes, 
cue aiudtei In earih science. .Red Sea Case 
SS|yTn« Oebiogy <8345; S3«; ptog 5335/ 

Hjto 1 Rist^Suricfll Perf^nrc (UWI: l jWg.9), 

■ 6.18* Man 1 * rcllghwi *|«aail- MWtr 


6j 6 ie 5si ,n * 

• Stereotypes (E20J: prog 25). 

* re pasted programme*- 


i rale Symbollun 

Combating 


TheTimesHigherEducation 

Su pptement ^ j. ' 

Important news for 

New Subscnbers 

New subscribers to The 
Times Higher Education 
Supplement can now take advantage 
of our special introductoiy rate of £2250 for 
a yeafs-issues - even cheaper than buying it from 
your newsagent Simply complete the coupon 
. below and our computerised subscription 
service will process your order at once, 

"Offer applies to new subscribers in die UK only. 


Please send me The Times Higher Education Supplement 
for one yea r. I enclose my ch ecj ue for £2 2 .50, 

Please print 

NAME 

ADDRESS * 


Signature 

Date 



ers 


jnymOuntRoadf Haywards ! 

Sussex;.RHI6 3DH. . . 

: Overseas subscribers should write for information to die Address oboif. 
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Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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AUSTRALIA 


AppNc ittana am Invited for iho 
following 0Mfa. for tvfifof i application* 
cfoi« anlfw data* thoivn. 

Salad** fuAfoaa otharwlao ataieriJ ara 
aa follow*:- Render 4A3B.M8; 

Research IPoatdocioraU FbNow 
IAI 7.003 SA 13.670. SanFor Lecrurar 
•A7B.E03 IAJ0.WB Lactui.r *Ar».fl21- 
IA26.01T Further detail* ant) 
application p roc ad in ■ may ba obtainoefc 

: 

M Gordon Square. London WO tHOPP 
unless olharvAaa atatad. 


LaTroba University 
Melbourne 
LECTURERS - 
DIV1SON OF 
LINGUISTICS 

Behoof of HvmanWae 
Tpo Itclirfni air nquiinl id icutl 
fiiuahile* Horn ike beghuitag of 1912. 
Appfcant t *111. he reared rotate a 
inona background la phonology/ 
DunpHoInry flf lyniat'i* mantle*. 
MdViloniTi|«cla1tuiloflln oibn arrai 
. kachtsappIlrdllaoulMici. 

[*ychpfln •B'.lk l. bli|Ort<al lirrguhilcs 
. vxMtafumfa M a Inguifc nrri would 
Nan ait ainaae. One fnfilon Min be Ipr 
' • a Ifw4 inn of uptn fouryean, the oilier 

' jta I* filter nudicimwIntuwW*. • 

- Salary tM9, 12I-1AK.I49. • ■ 

|. - MStpiembfClWl.. 


Uni varsity of Melbourne 

READER/SENIOR 
LECTURER (Two 
Positions] 

inihr 

DEPARTMENT OF ! 
PHYSICS IR.A.A.F. 
ACADEMY) 

ThePhitta Dnoiirwni lv located both 
within rbc ground* of ibr Unlverifay and 
at Pulni Cook nfictr ifie bulk of cadrt 
lcacnniiav.Sc. fncf iaurdmikca. The 
: mala ami of maarch an Infra rad, 
•Mna-rau and nruuqpaM rorA file*. 

ratal* tenripg hirmljaiioTic of tbs 
kJ^airnwptart.App|kMivvhouIili,i 
. katanpwilMin.oaadviMraritMw.' : 
-»mv ■-. ft-. :. ■ ■*». 

SiairtrfinrUrtHnliysfMrtbourrcbnd . 

tenth iipM Untccahy rendition* 
inktally fn n»f ycafi In ilwcacarf Bti 
■ppofoimcni aa Reader *ad file four |(iti ■ 


TM neparlincni of Defence will 
provide twelve month.-.* formal nmkc 
prior In rcpuiiinj a dccklon from a 
per, an In rdaiioiuoiheetcrdvetif lhal 
rlahT io iremfer. 

The DcpiiniMni of Defence will elm 
arrange fill m naval \oCanbcira. In 
ni-L-orilancv wlili normal Cranmnnwrallh 
ciandarthand procedure'. for a per mu 
a ho i mmfen in ihc Defence Forte 
Academy. 

When ihe Dr fence Force Avadem* 
commeiccv 10 operate. a penon employed 
hv ihc Unlenvliy in cnnnecllnn wllh ihe 
RAaF Acodcirt) who liao«f<r, lo ihc 
lie fence Pone Academy « HI he employed 
hy ihc Dele n«- Force Academy under 
coruit’lomnoi leu favourable ihan ihnvr 

uhlvhlluirperuincniDved al ihc 
Uniter til v. 

Salary and rlntvfficaiinn *111 be 
rleiciiuincd ac.ordl n g ro niuililMinnnt 
and nrtruive. 

Tin 'iki.t'llll appIiL.inlv «lll be 
rifwA-J rnt,.ti.tnir ice din h-- >n 
Mr J. unr.tr v. |<MJ 
Jrjjieplvilihri 10*1. 

APPROPRIATE 1 ; : 

TECHNOLOGY 

COORDINATOR 

Family of Enq blearing 
Application, arc landed for ihe above- 
mentioned pou an he level of l evTiirer-’ 
Senior l.«lui« (I milled Tenure). The 
appoint rucni urWbc for three year, 
tfimmendn* In nccembcr. 1981 or at 
roan « povibk iheieaftei . 

The A pr rnptl lie Technology Sect loo 
. vtuteiiablUheil to encourage and 
coordinate enUUT in Ihe Faculty of 


School of Education 
(Dean: Prnfeuar H McGawi 

LECTURER (ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM) 

(EN 03651 

The applicant should be anevperienced 
school teacher and hate a Ph D. which 
will qualify him/her to lakereypomlbllhy 
foe undergraduate and pcntgraduaie 
counee on ihe teaching of EngUOi. 
Including reading, and lo tupervhe 
research iiudcnK. 

Preference will be given to people with 
intfranilvr inearth ctpciteiKC In a 
tpcdaUvl Biped of the field luchai 
ptychollngulxilcv, communication 
imdln. Engliih curriculum devetopmenr 

Thiels a lenurableanpoinirnem and 
condlitont include mperannnailon. 
vinillar lo FSSU. long urvlce leave, 
ouisldr siudlei programme, paymeni of 
lore v t v Perth for appointee and 
Ui-pL-mlriii fain lb . removol anil -riillng-Jn 
■if lint .■ mlo unJ n-uiir rnKha>'. i. Iirnn- 


Engin ecrtn| lo the lechnnioglev 
appropriate ro I be need* of developing 
coanlriev both in edimtllon and Iratriing 


■ppofnimenl « Reader aad file fn 
In the cue or an appoiniawni av Senhw 
. I eutuier. tHiherdurbliilielnliHlpeKpd ' 
ot I r«*fnrwd by CouacH tfitr the tfttal 
. F«iM. the appelninMot «KI eoaf Inue ' 


umi|ll nccdmliet of the year 
Immcdialdy pracedlag ikai W * htelii 
propmed Defence FprceAeadamy . 


tiyd through reteaech and devdnpmeai . 
work: The Sect too li rcapcmstHefonlir. 
Matter*! Programme lo Dcvelopmeiil 
Technolugiet. 

A rpllcmnu vltouW haveadegreeln '• 
engln«tidj or applied vclencc, and have 
hail profdutonatnpedence In developing 
. counirlnahda ttronglmereu In thMr 
problfma.Teuehhtgeaptrierieelv 
aepcvinl, and etptrrence In mm field of 
apnroprlaie technology k dednMe. 

ID September -1^81. 


Monash University - 

CONTINUING 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS . 
EDUCATION 

Fa o why- at Education 
Thlapotlifanarltei from ihe rmlgnaiiod 
or Dr. Ken Clemente. To amiru 
retpoiwtWHiy forccfiraei In Qailr and 
Further Meuvodtof Teaching 
M«i hr malic* In ihepre-nerWrerOuric 
(Dip. Ed. k in offer lubjectt rot 
povigreduaiecouMetiork drgren.-and io 
vrpcrvhe nupcef mddocionlihe<n 
candidal e< I nnuilMiti ■ ilnedocoilon. 
AppJSpMf'hQirldholdareteqieh . . 

: .^usWwtlonlnOtMhemaileaoi 

Wueaitonahd rttouhl h»»e r. 
W eraWey p^rkt nCc hr t eucbbi*, :/ • 
.rrwlwfrautvfci Riondf ty irtioob. . 
Superannuate*, tci/cl and removal -!■: 
oMMGk. OliitWe audlrtPujjrtunnyh . 
and wntpoiary ^nuktog attliiance. 

. FnauirieitoPror<w>rP.J.Fea*hwi;ld 
Iheunlvenliy. . 

ArpfhaitoiwlndpdiniRef.nb. . . 
162 |1M .curriculum yHay am) 1 referee* 

, IdlheRegltirtr.MoiuHhUMvtnlLy, ' 


Pioretfur* funippllratlnni: Ihcrcieni* 
preiCTibed nppUcBilon r«m. but TWO 
COMPLETE SETS of dflltbed . 
appUcathHu quotlug the appropKala 
reference number, duludlni full pertdaal. 
paillcvrlari. detail* or lerllary 

J uaTtflcailon*, career binary and 
cKtipilonor pom held, arcaofipedal 
compcience and (niertsi, retearch 
completed or currently being undcnikcn, 
per tonal vlcwi on teaching, membership 
of profcwlnnal IcMliutlom or tocletln 
and pavilion* of reipontlhllliy In ihe»e; 

11*1 of relevant mate rial publiihed by the 
applicant, Then aVaMabte intake up 
appotpimcni ir offered and the name* and 
addreuevof three profesilonal reference* 
ihoulil reach the Penonnei Officer. 
Murdoch UnhcnUy. Western Auitialia. 
61 JO 

Aprllnnle rctWeni in ihe United 
. Klngdodi, Europe or Africa, at the lime 
oraaplkatlonihouid olio forward ONE 
fb finer copy to the Auodailan of 
Cdmmonwealih Unlvenlilei (Appci). 
i II Sepeember Ml. 


University of Weatom 

Australia, Perth 

UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

(POST-DOCTORAL) 

Up IP two Research FeUovnhlpswIU be 
flffeed.iohetikaiupInNU. 
AltpoUumeni will be rw one year In the 
' flni fnitaue With Ihe poiiiMthy or 
renewal for a second yean Feihmhlp* 
may be renewed for third year, but only In 


eg that mi* hie lithe 


comtuiKcs tpofret lie, when iflt 
aKKdtiintent with the uaUtivliy of . 

Mcl bourn* will itmlnaiy. The MiW of 
tkeipiHUnirneoiPtHibefthavelhtrlglii ' 

, tqtrarATiriiilhetmpVjynHBJof llte. ; . 

■' .pafcn« Fofta Academy. The . 

'• IJ«l»tntoii*f DefttKiehiienierirt iaiu''. ‘ 
, aa*Brf«*rai with the ItnfvenliypfKrtr ■ 
. ■ Sotiill Wile* "hereby Die Unitcnliy will 
' ftablfth a College of IteUnitmiiiir: ., . 

. tyiihloibf Defence Force Aiattetoy- ' •> 


l62|lM.<furl(tt|iBU vitae and 1 referee* 

, IdlheRagltirar.MonmhUttvenlLy, ' 
Clayton, Vic. 3IW. ^vnrreVg whh com 
to Ihe Association orC^RtmoaWdqlih Y 
Unlvertliles [anil*l. . 
IfSepeemberlMl. 


MurdoohUnlvecehy. .V 

P*rth 

' Appllmldas are invited Iron) sphabfy ' 
qualified peisoBs far the fallaniug 
nasllim which it to be ukrts up tin 
lu January liu or at soon a* ooHlbtt 
■hereafter. v 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


The National (Juivarsitv of Singapore has embarked on a 
rapid expansion programme and Invitas applications for 
teaching appointments to all Ita 8 faculties: Arts Er 
Social Sciences, Science. Medicine, Dentistry. Law, 
Architecture & Building, Engineering. Accountancy Et 
Business Admlnlsl ration. 

While academic ataff will be appointed to all Faculties, 
recruitment will be stepped up especially in the 
following departments where larger numbers of staff are 
required: 

Accountancy Mathematics 

Business Administration Sociology 

Computer Science Architecture 

Economics & Statistics Building Science 

English Language & Building ft Estate 

Literature Management 

Candidates must possess a Ph.D- degree, except those 
applying io the Departments ol Accountancy, Law, 
Building h Estate Mangement and the School of 
Architecture, should possess at least a relevant Master's 
dagrea and/or professional qualifications. Gross annual 
emoluments tenge em follows: 

Lecturer : S622870 - 44810 

Senior Lecturer : S838820 - 67200 

Associate Professor : 5*58410-78020 

Professor : S470870- 91070 

(StgCI = 544.06 approx. I 

The commencing salary Is dopendent on a candidate's 
qualifications, experience and level of appointment 
offorod. 


Staff may he considered far tenure appointment ttav 
Initial contract of 3 years. Leove and medical bamfhii 
provided. Undor the University's Academic Sell 
Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member connfem 
to the Fund at the present rate of 22% of h« mmfy 
gross salary subject to a maximum of S4GQ0p.Ki,M 
Ihe University contributes 20 'A % of his monthly gca 
salary. The sum standing to the ataff msmbei'i endiki 
the Fund may be withdrawn when hi km 
Singapore/Malaysia permanently. Other benfb 
Include: a settllng-ln allowance of St 10002009. * 
education allowance In respect of children's icfxrfrg 
to the extant of 75% of basic school faas subject tut 
maximum of S412.000 p.a.. subsidised houdngn 
rentals ranging from 4100-360 p.m„ passage aaWra 
and baggage allowance for transportation ol psnen t 
elfocis lo Slngopore 

Application forms and further Infoimdon concern) 
terms and condilions of service, working envimw 
and oihor academic mat let a may be obtained front 

Mr. R. E. Sharma, The Association of 


Mr. R. E. Sharma, 

Director, Commonwsahh 

MU8 Overseas Office UnhrenWsslAppol 

E CheBham Street 36 Gordon 8quats. 

London SW1 London 

Tel: 01-235 4662 WC1H0PE 

Tel: 01-367 W72 

The Recruitment Unit 
National Unlvorelty of Blngspors 
Kent Rldgo. Singapore 0611- 


may t>* imrurcd ro* third you, but only In 
' «w | P*'IHon whh ihbw anplfwrloiw. The 
fellowship* Mil tenable Id ihc 
rot lowing academic Dcpanmenii for 
vmfc lo thefaroad areas xiaKd below: 
Blorherntury Hormonal Control of 
Cytochrome Symbol* (n Mitochondria or 
Develaplnj RalOvaty. 

Mrdldnr Stutfie* of Paiiern* of Dhaie in 
Migrants lo Auiiralli. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
EARTH SCIENCES 

NERC RESEARCH Ft 
ASSISTANTSHIPS W 

TR00D0S DEEP BORE 

As part of an International deep drilling projact Involving 
scientists from Canada. Cyprus, Danmark, Iceland, UK, USA 
and W. Germany, a grant haB been awarded to Professor I.G. 
Gass from Tho Open University and Professor F. J. Vine from 
The University of East Anglia to study the Troodoe ophiollto 
(Cyprus) by drilling. Funds have bean made available to employ 
two Research Assistants to work on geophysical aspects with 
Professor Vine (VJEA) and petrological /geochemical aspects 
whh Professor Gass (OU); these posts era available from 
, tat January 1982 for three years. This advartlaemant is lor both 
posts. Candidates for the Open University Petrology- 
Geochemistry post should hold a good firet degree In geology 
with a specialization and Interest in the petrology and 
geochemistry of baelc-ultrabaalc Igneous rocks. Candidates (or 
the geophysics post should have undergraduate experience In 
geophysics and will ba expected to Investigate the phyelcol 
properties of bore hole specimens at varying temperature and 
pressurea. Both candidates will be Involved In field studies and 
be present during soma If not all of the drilling programme. 
There mav be an opportunity to study for a higher degree. 


.. PowflubIBDc* u*I*g Ihe Melhod or 
■ , .. c,nufl gurail 0 qM Interaction. 

.- TV Pt1laviihlp*are Iqimded for PhD .. 
• ' w ,hl Y f "'I iFttprivalert, . . 

qw^hcailoiM. who by [tubUnilon and in 
V ^«nta«etlctiK)n*iitwdri|trinrtni 
• capability. Prafeferx* g-ffl 

"2?"* JL^ft^'osfotluaiwor 

WU n ^ ,ln ° N ob f»["W. 1 Ottoter 


i nere may ds an opportunity to study for a higher degree. 
Salary will be within the Research end Analogous IB scale: 
£5,28t>-£7,700 p.a. but not exceeding £8,880 p.a. at the highest 
point.' 

Further particular* and application forma are available from the 
Assistant Secretary (Science), (4223/1), The Open 
^University, VRWtan Hell, Milton Keynes, MK7 BAA or 
Y-Wtephdhi Mlhdn Keynes 10908) 6^3481: there Is a 24 hour 


.. ,'ahSWdring service on 653888,: 

• Closing date fpr applications: 31at October. " 


LONDON 

THE DITV UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
CONTROL ENGINEERING : 

F- D, Roberta on ah 8EHC 

.MA'ansfi srs- 

Kv ,ro S. 


' ;• ■’ ; )<• . -i ' 't • i' 

; *'• , ;-•* J •* *‘s * * •: 

' • v - '• 


mmSrSSr. 


JhlftHor datatlO. and 
• obt# 


LONDON .. 

UNIVEIIHITY COLLEGE 
LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 

. AppllcaUapa pro lavltad for 
tho Post or Lecturer Li Psychol- 
ooy. In collaboration with othpr 
ataff, UiO. parson appbjnted will 
have imtihtap ajifl adtafnlatretlVB 
— aponaibnitfoa related to the 
ipartraent'a ayatem of ai Inl- 
and miera-cdmputeni. Taacmng 
and re* b arch Inlersaia In coqnt- 
Uon. . artificial . IntalTigenca . or 
PtychotnBtrlca . 'Would b- 
advantage. 

onca. Initial appointmqnt within 
the ronoa £6,070-C8.9l9 accord - 
Ino to experience ond nuaUflca- 
tlona. The appointment will data 
from 1 October 1981 or aa soon 
thereafter. 


RB./afif: : 

WSH-; 

HI. i 



UNIVERSITY OF IBB® 

LECTURESHIP 

{TEMPORARY) 

kithfl 

department® 

philosophy 


s s= ‘-BsfiS i 

CemmonWMllk 

38 Gordon Squaj 1 ^,^ 

Application* tj« 9 "" ^ ■ 

' ‘ UM1BT_ /i 

mencino ' th»raffl|l 


saw- ?gs V B? 

jyjjjg would 4 . . tH.y 

a-i-ry 

£6.570 ■ .-rtK 1 : 


porHClPgWjft apd J» c f^SW 


, angin<>"*-» - I|a ,a - .. . , 

iSteisfi 

. fbnn*. .l ua 3r ol iW 


-• 1. . •; • • '• ‘ 


fflE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.8.81 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 
Godfrey Huggins School of Medicine 


Application 0^ toxliad lor the foUowing poila 

Professor end Head of Department 
of Medical Microbiology 

ThtwcnMlul applicant would lio Hoad of tho Division of MtciubWcflv within iho 
School of MBtfcM. Du flea will Indudo roachin u lu Modkal and Phi.nicy siudonla 


lid wpaivhFon of tha leivlco woik Iho Dnpetlmem nmontch intu,4itt invnMtv. 
njr«l*M3thdGvtfppmenl woukibo »n nrtvanteqo ^ 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In General Surgery 

Ltnutar/Sanlor Lectuier In uoraueJ suigery toqunod lot Clmrcal/Taachln../ 
RcMBtch dud** In Uu> Dopartmonl or Sutnoiy In iho School of Modeinn E*ten 5 |w 
tipBilenca and pMffliiduate suigicai nuBlllicnllon asiontial. 


EibryScalai- 

ProfaHor « 24, 000 . 3?4 _ 135.830 

Ssrku lactuiei tTO.tDO . t»0 - »22 GOO . fifta _ i» rtir 

iKIurer Qrads I M7.3S8 . &28 - Sta 500 ' 

LKturai Gtada II 1 13.764 • 816 - 4 (8.860 

(Cl tig. " 7tl.3t76gpp«Q\ ) 

Paminanl Penttanabla Term*: Foamy paasogo* and allowaik-oa (owaid* 
tratjpwi of erracn on aopolnimont initalionon loan ol up to 36% ol ona nui'i 
itley Unfurnished Univetsliv acconvnodation guarantwl lot a period of at lean 
ihm yean for psnon rocruitori Horn outtido Zimbabwe. Subbancil laawi and 
ceaact vWts (blennlall with travel allowancea Supwonnuatkm and medical wd 
sdiamra. 

Shod tarm Contract*' Family paiaagei and allowanco towards tianxnn 0 t affect* 
on ippclntmant. ASabiance with accommodation foi poieon* rocujiieri hnm 
ouitld* Zlmhabwa 


AwSoailonafria copfeal ihould baaant to tho 
Dlroctor 

Appointment* and Penonnei 
Mount Pfeaaant, SiHabury, Zimbabwe. 

0»tn»M appliunta may obtain further pardoulara (ram tha Aaaociatlon of 
ConxnonwaaHh Uidvaraltlaa (ApptaJ, 38 Gordon 8quare. London WC1H OPF 
AflpHethns should be submitted by IS September 1981. 


LONDON 


UNO'S COLLEGE 
(University of London ) 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


atlom are Invited (or a 
oral Research Aaalitant 


lo Join a research group Investi- 
gating the islet live Intracellular 


ratiboUim of abnormal pro- 
la la*. 


Tha poaltlon, funded by SRC, 
will ba tenable for two yerra 


*od the prolKI haa aa Ita objec- 
U'.e (ha p^uicaUon and choroc- 


~ ” "7 y*iniMuwn viu VllUDk* 

ttrliatlon of a alio-dla- 
MaiiuUog proteue from rabbit 
ratfculscytfi. 


. AMK itm itemW have ax- 
Wftetn la aiuyms purification 
KL/W an In- 

the esech Injun of pro. 

“ta himovw wo U [d of 

tr’OS 


Diputaeni nl' tHL*. R '^ klM ' 

JSS^fffS^esss: 

roniMa. ,vcaR *^6 a* eaan u 


JOHANNESBURG 

WmSMS' 

“TSSRffiP 0 " 




fusr™ « txcWoW 

U,hr,r ' «« iio - no 

^ R10 893 - n 10 8So 

In* 


- sgu 

"* WC ««UI Bppl^pnf. eo of 

TViu 


^ o6r*ia^^K. l> ?r*^ n * ero invited 
g^ u to AvonS, 1 . 


^^wguinea. 

VSHEX? 


bursar . . ■ 


: 


; :■**«!(* «» -w», 

-' SSfp&L. and ’ f.‘SS lnl ?w« • 



;s w seL:.tp 


K'KXra-V : 


GLASGOW 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 


Applications are Invited for 


>hD . post or COMPUTING 
OFFICER In tlia Computer Con- 
tra’s Microprocessor Labora- 
tory. Applicants should hold a 
dagrea or equivalent qualifica- 
tion. The Laboratory provide! 


special laed development faclll- 
Uee and gives asalatanca lo eny 
member of the University who 
Wishes to use a microprocessor 
for any purpoeo. It haa expertise 
In both hardware nnd software 
but the post being advertised 
now haa o bias toward* the 
development of hardware. 


Appointment on Orado IA of 


the national salary atrurturo for 
Other Academic Related Staff. 
Salary scale £6070-£10S7S per 
annum with placlnii according to 


ego, qualifications and oxperl 
enre. USS hanerit. 


Application forma and further 
partlciilera (quoting 30/81) end 
encloatno w a efilr-addroaaed en- 
velope CD . x 4 I enn bo obtained 

8 oin tha Acadamlr Appoint- 
onte Omrer, University of 
Slrathclyria. Royal Collugi- 
Bulltllng, 304 Qcorna Street. 


LONDON 


uMsmB&sea, 

ECONOMICS 


TBMPOItARY LECTURESHIP 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Applications are Invited for 
ntment rrom I January 
to 30 aeptomber 1983 to 


locturoahlp In Intornallonal n_ 
letlons. Appllcatlona are Invited 


rrom epoch* lilts In any flold of 
Intarnatlonal Rotations. 


Appolntmont will bo on the 
salary ■ acels Tar locturara or 
L6.070 - £12,860 a yoor plus 


lownnca. 
_ tho a tar ting salary, 
consideration will bo given I 
qualifications, ago and oxperl 


nnllcatlon forms and further 
particulars are available, on ro- 
colpt ot a a trim pod address oil 
■" >pn, froni tho Assistant 




dry (Academic). K-610, 
-ontlon. Bcliool of Ecpn- 


«■ wm B s a;z; 


ror appllcatlona i 14 Sopleinba 
1881. It 


NEW ZEALAND 


THE UNFVgRSJTV OF 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


M«I 

ION AND LAD 




(Department of Stirgary) 


Candidates must hold a 
tUcal qiiatiricntlon registrable 
New Zottland. tognther With n 


postgraduate quel- 
In Ophtnalntolo0, rec- 


gntaed by tho Medical Council 
F New Zealand. Tha Senior 


LecrorOr will he exported to 
the teaching of 


almoldpy to undergraduate 
nta and ' . ' 


Kudenta and to egalat |n til* 


teaching and training of „po 
graduMB atudenta in Ophthat 


iinology; to enoourage, luperyise 
and actively pursue research In 
appropriate .laboratories of the 
School o7 iMedirtne. The flortior 
Lecturer will have res pons 
for the ell (ileal cere or op 


Vrtu«*t“c!fl 


Commencing a alary will be 
luhad according to qual 


cntlprt* and. exporlonce w 
me scale for medlcelly ousl 
fianlor Leottlrera: N. 

7 annual inoramonte 


par annum- ; Senior Lecturara 
may be paid ah appropriate -alio- 
waace for clinical responalbMl- 
Peg within e, range of 1% to 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Department of Computer Studies and 
Mathematics 


Ral. ACA 443 

12 yflW to8d lfl,m tarn September 198, 

toaMda ranga^M^rSe 0 ^ 3SSS SSra“ '"n wSSS TT d “' 6 * com,IDulfl 

adenca. mpioma couran In eraineedng, buainm, a ducat ion and 


asH^ara exported to undertake activltea Induding research. « Wilkj „ u, lMchlnfl 


further deialla ant) 


p SALARY: Laotutar U SSAW - M0, 

kSSS WF are Si is 


MIDDLESBROUGH 

TEEBSIRE POLYTECHNIC 


. DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
STATISTICS 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 


SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 




TEMPORARY ASSOCIATE 
LECTUItCR . (HALF-TIME! IN 
ENOLI8H 




Appllcanta should ba quall- 


„fJHP r Leciuror - £9624- 

£1 1398 (work bari-E 12141, 


lo ,earh tote 

16th and 17th century English 


poetry on a D.A. (Honours) da- 
grae in English studies. 


ran,/?/? i l** 1 ‘ton* ore Jnvtted from 
candidates, with dartorate or 
pqujvatont QUBlirtcaUona. ebia to 
"urvieirlcal analysis on d fi- 
nite element method to final 


Salary- scale: £3610-£3SS9 per 
annum Incluilve. 


honour, and t^it-gr.du.ta' dZ- 
»« Indiitrl*! experience 


S- .kMu": expenencti 

or gb llhy to collaborate within B 
team, active In Indus trial re- 
aearen. la highly dwlroblo. 


Further partlrulara and ap> 
plies Hon form from (he Staffing 
Officer. Thames Polytechnic. 
Womnaton Street. London, 
SEI8 8PP. to be returned by i 
September 1991. H3 


Tho closing date Tor applies. 
ttOriB la fourteen days after tile 


iwuripmi anvfl arrrr tni 

opneerance of this advorUM 
men*. 


■Ttejhe r poctlcuiars end bp* 
Bra available 
from: T h B Personnel Of (leer. 


^v«i. inn rsi^onnei urifrpp. 
TC M Idd !Oib r o u g h , Cleve- 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


'“"d'.TSl 38A (ToSn, 
218181 Extension 4114). H3 


BIRMINGHAM 

C,TV polytech?1u: UAM 


LONDON 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
8C1ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES ENGINEERING 


LECTU„E W ,,~ e K E Vno A » D »™ c "„=~T f H,PS ,N 


AlipKcqtlpne arn Invltod rrom 
well queliried planlets for tblm 
(ilLl-Ume poet. Ceudldnies 


*0 V w«iiuiuain 

it* rdSm^^n^ra^Sr 

mltment to the training pro 


Application* are Invited for 
twu research aludentahlpe, 
sponiored by tha Building Re- 


apvin.ored by tha Building Re- 
search Establishment, to study 
the larluenca or dixcontinultisa 
on tn* mac henfcel ' dnt)' per- 
meability- Bhoraet art* tics of roCk 


eervatolrn. 


Glasgow 1 , Gl 1 XVV. With whdiii __Sulnrv 

3*1 Aimii*r* B8? U, ° h * 10,1011(1 ^ £6462-£l 


c 6 ftfe7.oSr!" ! L, - t,uror ,,J 


Furthor details Bad applica- 
tion forme (to be returned by 


masse*. Applicant* ihould have 
a goad llonam-s flrgren III Min- 
imi Engineering, Civil Engineer. 
Ilig or Allotted Geology. Camll- 
deloe should Bleu have tome 
background in Applied Statistics 
end computing. Appl lea i lone, 
including a curriculum vitae and 


7 th Saptembor, 1981) from: Tho 
Parsonnal Officer, City or Bir- 
mlngliarn Polytechnic. - F Block. 
P“riy narr, Dfrmlnqham H43 
|9U. Tjtophone 021 3B6 691 1^ 


ihe nemea or . two referees, 
ahould be sent to: Dr 


8. D. Priest. Department of 
Mineral Resource* Enalnoortno, 


Mineral Raaqurree Enqlnoortna, 


Colleges of Higher Education 


yAv Bolton Metropolitan 
«lr Borough 


BOLTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOLTON METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
Applications era Invited for Die post of PRINCIPALS 
(Designate) of these two collages to commence January 
1982. 

Both Institutions w))1 be eatebllslied in September 19B2 bb the 
result of the reorganisation of furthor and higher education 
provision within the Authority. 

The Institute of Higher Education will be responsible for the 
higher and advanced furthor education work now carried out 
In Bolton Institute of technology and Bolton College of 
Education (Technical). Tills includes FE teacher training and 
a range of degree, post-graduDte, diploma and certificate 
courses In Technology and Humanities. Full-tjms staffi'pg will. 

be approximately 250. .• ' 

The Meiropoiltan College, will be responsible for the non- 
advanced further, adult and community education and will 
have approximately 300 full-time staff. 

The Principals designate will spend the period from January 
to September 1982 working with Officers of the Authority in 
preparing for the opening of the Institutions. 

Salary for both posts: Burnham Group 8. E20.889-E21 ,771 pa. 
Application fornis and further details obtainable from 
the Director of Education, P.O. Box 53. Paderbdrn 
House, Civic Centre, Bolton BLt 1JW quoting ref. 
Ad(JHF), Closing date 4th September, 1981. ' THESP 


Personal 


Colleges of A^t 


of current eatery. 


and Math 
available. 
Registrar 


men tat. Ur 
or from t 



Loops.- OI-MB 46BS. Martin H0 b- 


LRlCfiSTfiRSHinE 

, lo ^%TaHS^& hce 

TE^AE^&TAamoN : ' 


PRINTED TEXTILES 


)V^ 86^ Gordon Square 


WCJR .OPF. ; 

ApplIcnUona, In accordance 

with 'Mauion or Apullcaiion , 
should ba forwarded a* soon as 
npaalbla but. not- later ttiah ? 


qua»t- nafllonal Truat ■ Ltd., 31 


A part-time Lecti . 

4 Hired la teach DA Studaata for 
II hours on ell ornate winks. 
Rote or pay £10.84 per hour, 
plus assistance with travelling 
expense*. 

Written application* . Ipelud. 
(ng age.- quflIJricatlonti and 
names end eddreases ot two ref- 
eree* to . The Frlbcl ml. College 
o( Art end Design. . Radmoor, 
Loughborough, a* eooq os P**^ 


ecturer la re- 
A Studaata for 


■itten eppiicanona. rpciua*. 
and. - qualifications' end 
e end addressee ot two ref- 
to . The Principal, College 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ENGLISH 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

Vacancies for two Research Officers: Contracts for 18 months. 


1. For a maritime specialist: a master mariner, preferably with 
additional qualifications and an interest In voice com- 
munication at sea. He/stia will work with radio, recordings 
and data-p recessing equipment (training will ba given) 
Considerable travel required. The post will be based at the 
Deportment of Nautical Studies, Plymouth Polytechnic; 
under Captain F. F, Weeks. Secondment from a shipping 
firm might ba appropriate. 

2. For a language specialist: a graduate, with additional ex- 
perience in Applied Linguistics and/or English as a Foreign 
Language. Research experience essential; also willingness 
to work with computer-based procedures (training will be 


- v ... 7 K 1 v#o.v**d Ml GO tllOBIIIMU will US 

a ! ve . n »V ?, omB tra'!? 1 wil1 bB required. The post will be based 
at Wolfson College, Cambridge; under Professor P 
Sire vans. 


Both posts are envisaged as broadly equivalent to upper end 
of University Lecturer, or exceptionally. Senior Lecturer. 


“ a b „T^p n c"n 0 S. Md £,1 '°° 0 a “° rd '^ » 


For further particulars apply to: 


Language Management 
Quality House 


Quality Court 
Chancery Lane 
London WC2A 1HP 
Tel: 01-242 9606 


Closing date for appllcatlona: September 14, 1981. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
DEMONSTRATOR IN 
ECONOMICS 


w research Into “The Impact o< Regional Economic 
Policies and Incentives on the Nottinghamshire 
Economy”. Commencing Salary E6034 per annum. 
Further details and form of application from The 
Assistant Director (Administration),- Trent Polytechnic. 
Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. 


POLYTECHNIC 

llMOTTUMGHA.lv/ll 


GUY'S HOSPITAL 


LINBURY RESEARCH PROJECT 


UNIVERSrTY OF EAST ANGLIA 

NORWICH 


RESEARCH ASST 

(full Ume) 


• Required lor 2Vk-3 years to cany 
out Ihe fieldwork on tela project, ’ 
which alma to tnveaUgate lhe pr»* 
senca end significance of physical 
factors fn delayed teaming In chil- 
dren. An Honours degree In 
Psychofogy is essential, Ctfnlcak 
Educational Training and experi- 
ence or research experience an 
advantage. 

Salary scale: £5873 pa - £7637 
pa dependent on quaUficallons 
end experience. 

Application forma available 
from the Personnel Officer et 
Guy’s Hospital, 8t Thomas’ 
Street, London SE1 BUT. Tel. 
01-407 7800. Ext 3471. (ref.P/ 
8220). HlO 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


Required to work on the theory 
of Ihe thermodynamic pnxwrtfsa 
of metals, and alloys In cdilabora- 
Uon with, Professor W. H. Young. 

. Applicants should be ten liter with 
current developments In (he 
theories of the electronic end 
structure) properties of liquid 
metals. 


The post will be available from 
1st October 1981 lor a period of 
about 16 months. Starting salary 
up to £8.105 per annum. Applica- 
tions with a curriculum vitae 


should be sem by 7to September 
1881, td the Senior Administrative 


Assistant, School of MBthemBtica 
and Physics, University of East 
Anolia. Norwich NR4 7T J. HID 


GACAYAY 

UNIVERSITY .COL LEqe 
.DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOS" 


8HE*VIELD 


POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


THE UNrYER&lTY OF 


Applications ara Invltod to 
ork on laser transmission 


PfJSTObcTORAl. RESEARCH 
AbSISTANf IN CONTROL 


ENGINEERING 


through Igboralory qanrratad 
fofl and aerosol maula. The 


work vvll] also involve computer 
proceialnq of data. 


Application* ara invllnd (com 
rapn and woman for the above 


Tenabl* for 1 years from 1 
October 1081. 

Appllcatlona wKli xta tenant 
of reroarch oaparjenro and the 
oames or two rofrreas ahotJU br 
*artt nwog na possible ta: Dr 


poet supported by SEI1C. The 
ponton .apDolDcoa will work 
with Or-'O. H. Owen* on lopk* 
rata tod lo UiP- Uavelnpuvrql or 


nnlatnd IO UlP- UoralORnvnql or 
uiyidplollr matlioda In ' control 
nvatema nooisais and rfnalan with 
Mrtlculur . emphaele on tlm 


O, Jranlnoa. Department 
rales, Vn1vbr*l(r Coll eg* u 


wav. a al WW, fro 
way 7811; ui 7 


balery within ranae mST.SHO- 
' (8,493 pa. dopennlna on- ape 


Wi’W ““I 

*hd axparlaoro. 


Iptlloiroil of '*iii*i)i ront-laui. 

‘ In* tlavotapiru'Cit 1 of iirnplilt al 
nnUiadl for cornouter-nlileil d*. 
slpn. plaobrqlr and H*onieirli- 
ihponf and enfiwara develop - 
nwBt. Tonablo three yrnr-r (rum 
I October 1901. 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UN! V EH BIT Y OF 


. Initial Biliary up ta XbSBO 
l ear on erala I A. 


napB&an^ 


■ lnlor(i»rlu»i from Dr. 17. u. 
Owom. Depai-traant u( Contrail 


nESBARCH ASSISTANT 


Enainiwrlnq. Tho t'nlvcrrali v. 
Shnfflirld Si 3JI). ApPlIuutliiiiN > 
Ifuiudlnn u full rurrlrulum vlu*'>, 


Application* ara Invlled fn»n 

K an end women r or the post Of 
oaaorch A*at*)*m. Tenaiilu 
rrom I November 1481 unlit 31 


and Um ijomui and adtlrnsBCN ,or 
hvij acadomlr reri-i-oce tn Jjr. 
a w on* m Minn oh possible. 
Quolo rof RA 34/11 1 H 70 


nm evatoetlas — 

eallh and wolf era project in 
n. 8. Yorks. Numorato 

wlaJV'is.Jisrs: 

uiiabln for (hose 
, bagln career In social 
research. Initial arilary up to 
CS4B0 ■ year. 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR 
TTISMCNTSI 


Pari I cm er* rrom the Raalalrar 

'!BanhS|r*H|j 

application* should be sent by 4 

.BBriT: lw1 - . Quo,a -M; 


ADVERTISMFNTS IN THE 
THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 1&A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF ; : V 
PUBLICATION : : 
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THE TIMES IIKillKK EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2 1A „ 


Official Appointments 


SI 


Chief Economic Adviser 


£25, 


The Greater London Council is developing its role in 
stimulating Londonts economy. To assist it to become an 
active and ma|or force in regenerating both 
employment opportunities and their industrial base, an 
Economic Policy Group is being set up. Initial tasks oi 
flu* new group will be to draft the London Industrial 
Strategy and the LondonManpower Plan - keystones of 
the Councils approach to reversing the crisis of urban 
decay. 

The Chief Economic Adviser will lead the Economic 
Policy Group. Supported iniUallyby three senior policy 
assistants and in conjunction with the Councils 
research and intelligence staff, he/she will advise on 
mafor policy options and provide innovative 
approaches to the achievement of policy objectives. 
He/She will also monitor performance against the 
London Industrial Strategy and the London Manpower 
Plan and will liaise and work with the numerous 
organisations, both public and private, that are 
currently concerned with economic policy and 
zesearah. 

An important duty, in co-operation with the 
Council’s programme review staff, will be to co- 
ordinate tne Councils activities generally With the 
policies on industry and employment, and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the work undertaken. 


M3 

While academic qualifications will be regarded as 
an important factor, significant emphasis will be placed 
upon practical experience. The person appointed to 
tMn )(ey position will probably have had substantial 
experience at a senior level of a relevant industrial or 
economic nature in at least one of the following areas; 
-local .authority (or other public agency) industrial 
development 

- nationalised industries 

- co-operative development 

- trades unions 

— management of productive enterprises 

- academic work 

He/She will be able to demonstrate a track record of 
achievements * in the industrial and economic 
development sphere. 

The salary indicated 1 b currently under review 
and includes London Weighting Allowance. This 
appointment may be made on a fixed term contract 
basis for a maximum of four years. 

For an application form, which must be returned by 
11 September 1981, and further details write to Senior 
Officer Appointments, Ref MP/TH, Greater London 
Council, Room 334a, The County Hall, London SE1 
7PB, orTelephoneOl-633 7230/6665. 



GLC 

Working for London 

Director-General's Department 


Overseas 


.*Nf? or shipyard background. Experience In design end 
construction of fishing vessels and teaching experience would 
be advantageous.. 

LECTURER II op III 
(Sea Transport) 

OUTl ES incruds teaching wKhln the sea transport area in the 
degree and diploma courses In Nautical Science end other 
courses. 

QUALIFICATIONS Preference wJM be given to holders of a 
tertiary qualification In transport or transport-related business 
studies. The applicant should have a shipping background with 
experience In shipping management, chartering, shipping 
conferences, or shipping law. Teaching experience and 
membsrahrp of the Chartered Institute of Transport would be 
advantageous. 

LECTURER II or 111 
(Nautical Science) . 

DUTIES .include teaching within the navigation ' and 
hydrographic survey areas In the Nautical Sclonce diploma end 
degree courses, find the development of further hydrographic 
a PWt-greduatB diploma course. 
QUAUFICATIONS Preference will ba/gtye'ri to holders of a 
tarWjy quellflcailon in Nautical Science 6f pthbr equ(vetant 
, quell ficatkina,-’ with hydrographic survey major. Tfie applicant 
^ul^ta^.o^Pflrienca^lrj nsylgstlon and survey work; 


ABHA 

Faculty of Medicine & Health Sciences 
ABHA — SAUDI ARABIA 

A new Faculty of Medicine, under the auspices or the 
University of Riyadh, Is being established in the mountainous 
south-west region of Saudi Arabia. The first Intake of students 
. is planned for September 1982. 

.• An exciting. and challenging opportunity Is offered In an 
attractive environment with an equable climate. 

• Responsibilities will Include participating in the commissioning 
of the school and teaching In the Bachelor Degree programmes. 

■ Applications are invited to fill the ’ following posts as 
Professors, Associate Professors or Assistant Professors. For 
the Junior posts, the grade on which the candidate is appointed 
will depend upon qualifications and experience. Applicants 
should have a Ph.D or equivalent qualification or they should 
occupy a similar position In their current employment: 


Biology: 

Chemistry: 

Pltysks /Mathematics: 
Behavioural Sciences: 

Family A Community 
Medicine: 

Health Planner: 


Professor 
Associate or 
Associate or 
Professor 
Associate or 
Professor 
Associate or 
Associate or 


Assistant Professor 
Assistant Professor 

Assistant Professor 

Assistant Professor 
Assistant Professor 


Epidemiologist: - Associate or Assistant Professor 

(Dnm in public hrellh. BktmtblMcn preferred.) 

The following staff are also required: 

Computer Manager 


HAHtfiS;:, \ r. '■ 

' Senior Lactur# II,:- ■; 

Leotiirar'l ■ 

I BVHuurll • - I I 


.920,693 to 428,474 - 

. „ r , .... ...... $23,195 tq 926,038 . . 

■ •!'. |ie ( 821to422.B6lv. 

Leoturtir ill $17,083 to 9*9.670 

GENERAL Reasonable .relocation coats hnd settling. in 
ollowar|coa are payable. §gparannusi|on benefits are available 
under the prOvtetons. of the Ausirnllan : GoVanhmtant. 
Superannuation Scheme, 

Applications, which, should Include full, details of 
quaflflcetlona and experience, should -ba- forwarded to: 
The Slaff Officer (Applications), ; Australian Mart time' 
College. P.O, Box 986, Launceston, Tasmania 7260, by 
30th September, 1981. „ . 

■ ■ 'ihesij 


wwhi . iv are iib|u 

; An IBM System M,hn$ been purchased, The manager will bo 
, expected to prepare and run programmes, Initially Tn support 
of the Faculty administration, but increasingly to assist 
research work ih community medicine. 

Librarian . . . ^ 

Hbraff^Jill fora^stbf 1 ” -b ' Wpected start »P lh« 

Oncluding the u« of microfiche) and for purcESFng^booSSd 

b i° lh teacW "8 research prOgrammes- 

[ (the latter principally In community medicine). 

Salaries and Fringe benefits: - 

. Highly competitive salaries will be . offered according to 

inclpde Tret fufnkhed 
*} ac ® 9 n taiodatlon allowance, focal 

SK • R, ^ n ^- ^wjlpnal assistance ' for U p to four 
children, paid 60 days holiday, round trip to place of origin 

; -■-■SB ]£*£&&£& famUy) and '^i;w»i«liy v Details 

Method of Application: '■* 

’ ' 1 WU 5 co n1PW»nslve curriculum vitae and 

. addresses of 3 referees to be. sent to; Dr, A. J, Davison Saudi 

SwSqb!" 0rfl "’ U *'*'*« Squire, London 

Sclnlofacad.mlc.ana 


School of Computing 
and Quantitative Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER - MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS (Raf. 304B) 

Take a leading rolo for management information 
systems teaching and research in undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses for students qualifying 
as computer professionals or in other business 
spheres. Applicants must have practical 
experience in management information systems 
analysis, design and application in manufacturing, 
other industries or commerce. Tertiary teaching 
experience an advantage. 

School of Accounting 

SENIOR LECTURER (Ref. 404) 

Teach at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
Provide leadership In academic, administrative 
and applied research areas, and in liaison with the 
profession. Relevant higher degree and tertiary 
teaching experience in accounting and/or auditing 
essential Experience, preferably at a senior level 
in Industry or the accounting profession also 
required. 

School of Management 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
ORGANIZATIONS (Ref. 408] 

Plan, co-ordinate, develop and teach in the 
organizations area at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. Share in the School's 
administrative functions, and contribute to 
research and consulting activities. Relevant high- 
er degree, at least five years experience In Indus- 
try/research/consulting and in tertiary teaching 
required. 

School of Art and Design 

SENIOR LECTURER - FINE ART (Raf. 412) 
Develop and co-ordinate studies in printmskingar 
painting within an Interdisciplinary programme al ! 
first degree level, teach in area of expertise, end 
provide acadomic and administrative leadership In , 
| area of responsibility. f 

Also participate in developing relevant theoretic* 
studies, supervise relevant postgraduate studies 
and promote the discipline within the Schooled 
wider community. 

Visual presentation, preferably coldur slides or 
colour prints of applicant's personal and profes- 
sional work should accompany applications. 

SalMy Rang* i S 2 fl, 6 fl 3 - 130. 096 (SAuil) 

Quell tlcallane: Senior Lecluror -• o televnnl highlit diyti and 
bto eipaitonco, Inc! udJno loillniy tooehino |iiafan£Ml C— UnWla' 
quallltegikxu will bo conakloroil •! alher then iho wJ»oj1l«*d 
Tomiro: Theao position* wo owmlobto will* permonont 
Rgf. 412 tFino Am) which n avnilobto an a Hmnod «*m» DU 1 *. 
minimum ol ihioi yooit. rfimw 

Condition* Include loro* far apnolnloo nnU lumllv p)u» ion ' 1 ** 
with removal mpanioi Superannuation It available l« an** ^ 

nam Tenure. Return laroa no |»ovkToil loi Half appotnwJ ,w 0 
Tun:. 

ApfiHcollonn Ditalli Including name* and oddiaaiH ?**[**. M 
aho* 4 d ba aubmliiad m duphoaie not (alar lhan I Ith , 

Migration OKIcoi. Waatam Auatiadan Itouae, 1 1 B BUand. Lonwj^| 
OAJ, from whom ■ brooluve containing luilhar Mere** 
obtained 

Whan apptyWo plus* quota poililon raliranoa number 11,1 m * lSt 
MBS. 




me appointee will be oxpeciea topinvamui« ^ 

of horticultural production and manaBemani bud)« 9™ ;• Jj 

AiBodwa Diploma In Horticulture course. TCL 

•AppBcenie must possess an eppropriete deorseof w. BlU j xhT 1 
quaUfloatlona end experience In teciurlnfl, corau™ H ~ 

services are highly dwirabta. ' ' 

l ” u "" 

Asslelenca wrih njlocartonsKpcnees and shprt term 
beevaHabletn certain circumstances. ' H 

Further lnfoimation to evallabls from . ^Li 0 |iel*P w ™ 
'Academic Prooremmes, Orenfla Agrtcutturel capre. ■/ ; y 
82.4899). -i jiMift 


.Applications should Include the names 
referees end be made on form 69 which Is P.® 691 1 r 

returned to, th« Secreiary, Orange AgrlcufhJf®^ “ ■ . jJpf • 

Orange NBW, 2800 Australia by September IB, I* 1 - .JS* 


:W ; r! 

■it - 1 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPETOWN 

Junior Lecturer 
in Geology 

Appkidana ire Invhad fat iha abovn , 
poK, uacani aa bom lit Jinuaiy 1962 . 
AfpcJntmim. scrwdlnB 1 o quallfleailani 
nd uMilinca. w<l ba mado In (ha salary 
nneiMflll)-R 8 970 per annum 
Tha uiccnssful candidaia will be 
rtciiKf la giva lacturof and d'KiIcbI* 
cirryTog B Mini can lac I load al 
ipproilmantr IDO houn. ahhar apiaad 
#iroughoul DIB year or ccneaniraltd In 
crewnaatar. The poilUon li aullaUe far 
i prduaie who wiihcn u> ongafle In 
imMndini reeaarch in me dnparimeni. 
oi for a recant graduate wishing m 
ngsw In (ha dipanmant lowaidi a 
Nghar degree. Appointment la made on a 
fur-tovur beats, and la normally 
«ntMa annually. 

WMi cvufldaUi with apodal lm«rmts 
ntnyol iha ubdbdpimss al gaology will 
M canddtred, and tafecdon will bo ghran 
to undidau* whh uparlanca and 
niaron kt aodlmenuiiaay and/or iha 
aranomlc gaology of aadlmenlary 
Aaoilla. 

Aprftantt ihouU (ubmlt a curriculum 
tladrifl preatnt ulary. rasaarch 
laigrMH and publica dona, when avaiiabla 
II appdnitd. and tha namaa and 
addrauea ol thraa tele reel, 
furlhar Information ahould ba 
obtained from the Head. Department 
B» Oaotegy. Unhranlty of Capa Town, 
mndaboisK 7700 . Crailng data 12 ih 
Octabar 1861 but applkatfana may ba 
•ocaptad. Plaaaa quote reference 
mink* I E/7). 

toi IMnrtitY ' !r poKey a not to 
Atrfmwtt in the appointment of ataft 
an rta groumb ol in. nee or religion, 
fturhet bformntwn on the 
ryMrMtabonolOutDoiky.iohremeble 
Iran tin Highrrar THESI2 


Colleges 
of Technology 


olouceotbrshire 

!^ Wl f tor OLa 

^/Slfavwg? InviKU for 
appolntm»nu win hi fo r w;h«di 
TO® ,9 *l or ‘T^anuiry 

Sx du* 3^ «?L,r Ma J[»omBtlca 
owlranhinl Ww,,M at 

^«nSujS PA LLKTURBR in 
«wpuHna™ A ra'quw and 
° r rootputlfln ", n °wrlodBO 

In a .c^n° n 1 anrt 

wrii.aa nparnit, *J. #c „ l,, laati nrsB 
r »WJMd. aro 

“'rime* of SuBrnRU 1 .. ' v,th B 4' 
S““ in ui* W^'J, va “chnl- 
dud «>nd 

mrei. wrtleulnry wot- 




" toon M poaalble: 


•papers Ltd, 

°f Which, are 
oh request. 
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Tn_; Lost anil on King's Exequy. At one ,, 1C f an i OUS Forest Lawn Memorial 

JrriUdy point, glancing out of my tcmh-siorey p ar |. j n Los Angeles and seen the 

Classes are now over, but in what window, l see the enormously long re p|i ca of the church in which Annie 
they call the “lecture-free period" royal train, attended by a phalanx of L aur j e worshipped and (he faithful 
administration continues undeterred, helicopters, approaching Amsterdam cop y sa y S j Q f the church at Stoke 
Dutch universities have undergone a South as the railway line is now Poges An j j have spe ni many hours 
strenuous process of democratization officially declared open. A late- drawing the evocative stone munu- 
in the last decade, and as one who afternoon offer of a barrel is grateful y ments a | on g the walls of the Grey- 
hos arrived in Holland since that acceptc d, and as in roads into I he bottle frjars churchyard in Edinburgh and 
time, l sometimes feel that all my of jonge gender are made, the more the grav eyard on Calton Hill, 
working hours arc spent, when not fruitful implications of not having to But not hi n g, even after reading 

■ ■ . ■ nf Iinpinur rlriUA Vi om A hpOin In I ItlHI IIOP flTl thft .1 A 4 1 mlilfl nrP. 


1 have always had a fascination for 
graveyards, partly through experi- 
ence, partly through literature. Few 
accounts were more moving when I 
first read them than the beginnings 
of Great Expectations or the end or 
Bleak House, f have wandered 
around cemetries in Austria, with 
silent old women tending the graves 
and bringing fresh flowers to the 
centre of old villages. I have visited 
the famous Forest Lawn Memorial 
Park in Los Angeles and seen the 


Celebrations 
of death and 
human folly 
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J A11 n tics to be his finest work. It iTT 1 

IONS nwun. over 140 feet high f 

fantastic complex of P i ers M 
arm arches, of Flemish red bricks ' 
ailU Him defined with white pJJH 
a stone. Instead of making a s2 

Oily forward slab or plinth tf recoct : 

Hum.*,. I nil-one h ™ 


proposed legislation relating to uni- Each cxvu live -looking occupant is most nstouisliingi profusion on the 

versitv administration does seem clasping a currier bag with a picture of ma p G f northern France issued by 

likely' to trim down and streamline Schiphol airport on it, and each is in the j m p e rial War Graves Commis- 

the decision-making and advice- possession of a single pink rose. s j on (now renamed). The 580,000 

giving machinery', and to reduce the identified and 180,000 unidentified 

number of student representatives, graves lie mainly along the line of 

Now that the generation of 1968 is the Western Front. In 1919, Jhere 



part of the bourgeoisie (and of his- T , iir»cH 

tory), students in 1981 practically A UCoUay 

have to be press-ganged into their Work at home today since, amazing- 

democratic responsibilities. |y t there seems to be nothing about 


cord i he names. The arches J 
one progressively wider and tills 
than the last, rest on four grauK ti 
four square piers, so that there *> 

64 faces to the piers altogether EiA 
face is covered with flat Ponkj . 
stone to about 12 feet in height. Aal 
on those faces nre carved the nuu 
ol the 73,357 soldiers who bodies J 
were not discovered after the banks 
of the Somme. 

I made a drawing of the if™ 
while we were there and it m 
appear on the television film as I tn 
to describe and account for & 
monument. To my surprise andfc , 
tress, I discovered it to be much Its 
moving than 1 had expected from d • 
the accounts I had read and it . 

k> «cs i«c ii^oi.i. jr — v- 6 - . T photographs I had studied. Itiifo 1 

the Western Front. In 1919, there Patrick Nlltt^CIlS most impeccable piece of dimo l 
were over 1,200 cemeteries. There o sionally coordinated design. Lutwa 

are still more than 900 separate had a passion for the malheniBtlcsof i 

cemeteries - cemeteries, not graves, traumatic moments (its ne passeroni architectural proportions and tun I. 
1 went there with a camera team pas) had no alternative but to place dimension is precise, mathematied] I 


mm uic iiww ramie uciwuiiv, oiiu p as t icw wccks, ana in me intervals 
transmit without restraint into the between essays meditate on n 
small hours. Apparently, all you prospective fifth-year course on 
have to do is to stay tuned to the Henry James's narrative technique, 
second Belgian channel. I listen en- 
viously, being a resident not of Am- 
sterdam but of Leyden, where cable 

has somehow missed our flat, and j___ 

where the local pirate was recently WCGnCSUaV 

hauled in anyway after an i.naulhor- A1 k or „ vo departInen , al 

rad transmission nf Throat- sla | wart5 are mjssinfc a J it ,„ n5 . 

Later in the day, bowling home ■ * the shattered survivors 


along the 25 miles of motorway lo- 
wartls Leyden, I look forward to 
next week, when Hie long-awaited 


railwaylinc connecting the Hague 
and Schiphol airport opens, enabling 
me fo mnfctf my jovniey by train. 


Saturday 

Fine weather, so a stroll round 
Leyden’s market, the sight of which, 
with its cheeses, fish, vegetables and 
Dowers, never fails to fascinate me. 
The actual business of buying things 
is another matter; there is' something 
about the Dutch approach to 
queueing which, even after five 
Veers, I feel I still haven't quite 
grasped. Fortunately my wife, with a 
lifetime’s experience of it behind 
her, responds to othe challenge. 


past icw wccks, unu in me lmcivma signer ot imperial wcjiu anu ms wen oa a iuu B n«.., springing tor me next arch in as«B 

between cssnys meditate on n Cenotaph, as well as about 600 other more than 200,000 unidentified j n „ ort j er an{ j usua iiy a ( right ^ 

prospective fifth-year course on items. He was called in to advise in bodies, they built in the centre of the on p j an -phe whole thing is an sm 

Henry James's narrative technique. 1917 what to do after the slaughter battlefield at Douaumont the Ossu- j ng three-dimensional entity. 

of the trenches. ary, a gigantic barrel-vaulted struc- j ... ' 

He was responsible for the great rare about 140 metres long, with a And yet it all seems like abn-i 

War Stone, the centre piece of each huge tower in the centre. huge bit - of London, arappfJo 

cemetery, specified by him as “one That description is based on a re- that hillside in Flanders and fljjj 
weanesaay great Stone of fine proportions. 12 markable book by James Stevens avenues in each direction ting 

At work, one or two departmental Set in length, lying upon three Curl published last year, a study of the .STtetre ASS'- 

stalwarts are missing, and it trans- raised steps, of which the first and fonerary architecture in the Western ■} pl r ham?. sSdbearSI 

pires from the shot tered survivors the third shall be twice the width of European tradition, sparingly entitled cu *°^ ? . P ,f r ^ pS '^ S “ , 

that Amsterdam's pirates have trans- the second.” Along with the War A Celebration of Death. 1 reviewed it ™P«sso n oftbe monument a * 

milled whfil is even by their stan- Stone, each cemetery contains the at some length for The Times , and whole is nothing compart 

dards nn unusually torrid night's free standing Cross of Sacrifice, de- anyone who reads that paper will emotional tension m wano^ 

viewing. Closedown appears not to signed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, a know the high opinion I formed of through the spaces under Its 

have been until after 5 a.m. Those of surprisingly sensitive design from the the book. Here is what he says about and looking at list aner . 

us who are lefi, in can while, glnnmi- hand of the man who was respon- the Ossuary: names, arranged unoer *» , t . 

ly discuss the implications of Mrs siWe for the Hendrow in Leeds. “This astonishing, horrifying and regiments una record | 

White ho use’s latest antics on the fu- What is not so obvious about the melodramatic builcfing is one of the t °8? t .* * 

tUTe 'of the theatre In Britain. A War Stone is its architectural sophls- most anguished celebrations of death died. The wind blow , 

circular from the faculty reminds us dcatlon. It' is a simple slab of stone it Is possible to conceive. The 1m- and stone 

that more than three days’ absence with the words “Their Name Uveth mensity of the slaughter is reflected ruffling the mown grassius [ 


r Ibe tilltt'f ■* 
Bofficenu' • 
:Uwt they ti y 


White ho use’s latest antics on the fu- I What is not so obvious about the melodramatic building is one of the I 

tUTe of the theatre la Britain. A I War Stone is its architectural sophls- most anguished celebrations of death died. The wind blows , 

circular from the faculty reminds us dcation. If is a simple slab of stone it Is possible to conceive. The 1m- Bfeat brick and stone ar^i^ 
that more than three days’ absence with the words “Their Name Uveth mensity of the slaughter is reflected ruffling the mown grass . I 
from the department should be re- for Evermore" on the side, chosen in the memorial, and the jagged, awfl y ‘ 1 or I * 1 . ai ))' « si f’ 

ported, and that from nine to five by Kipling from Ecdesiasticus. But rasping qualities of this extraordinary “°m the plinth ana sec , 
during the lecture- free period all every vertical surface is slightly work of architecture abide with nnd sn y notllin 8- l 

staff, when not actually on vacation, sloped, so that they would all meet a the visitor. It is a calamitous and For there is really nothing^ l 
are expected to be available by tele- thousand feet up in the air if pro- agonizing experience to go to There is only, under the great f 

E hone, either in their office ot at iected, and every horizontal surface Douaumont." ment, u great emptiness. Aw™* 

ome ‘ „ , has a curve with a radius whose We could not get to Verdun. We incredibly moving. What 

This seems fair - enough; closer centre is about a thousand feet under were in France specifically to film spend their lives for, the hun^l 
scrutiny of the circular however, re- the ground ,h e great arch at Thiepval, express- men who, lor example, g« 

veals that ’spot research ’ earned out The English cemeteries (two of the ing (again in Curl’s words) “the yards from the trenches bewy ^t; 

m 1972 indicated that more -than 30 most beautiful are at Etaples, with stupefying losses in war”, nnd in- piled up by machine gun ^ 
per cent of university staff were inex- its two great stone pavilions made of scribed “To the Memory of the Mis- fitting memorial to falully- 1 *JJC . 
phcably absent during office hours in catafalques and sarcophagi, and the sing of the Somme". It was begun in Lutyens did not Intend that, w I, 
a given period of three consecutive little cemetery at Corbie^ are calm 1928 and finished in 1932. could hardly have created , 

days. Colleagues with Ioiig memories and restful. The French, with their The Thiepval arch is also by Lu- fitting testimonial to the m 

now c^t their minds bade and recall greater losses and even more lyens and is considered by some cri- human arrogance. s 


This seems fair. ■ enough; closer centre is Hbout a thousand feet under were in France specifically to film 

scrutiny of the circular, however, re- the ground t h e great arch at Thiepval, express- 

veals that "spot research” earned out The English cemeteries (two of the ing (again in Curl’s words) “the 
in 1972 indicated that more -than 30 most beautiful are at Etaples, with stupefying losses in war", and ta- 
per cent of university staff were inex- its two great stone pavilions made of scribed “To the Memory of the Mis- 


, a given penod ot three consecutive ume ci 

bunaav days- Colleagues with long memories and rei 

' lj ■ f . how cast their minds back and recall greater 

• Everyone gets up so late -that even at mys t er iou5 telephone calls’, and lines 

■ ’• '.\, 0n o a t0 l ^ e ata * ,( J n t0 going dead as the receiver was pick- 

COlleet Uie Sunday newspaper, I en- ec j u p. It seems that we are now 'Da 
counter scarcely anyone-. A day o rcapl {; g the fniits of yeHrs of abuse 

immersion In the fiction of Munel Q f “academic freedom", but it does 
Spark, in preparation for an article. a t the same time seem curious that in 


even more lyens and is considered by some crl- 


Monday 


research carried out nine years ago 
should be needed to drive the point 
home. 


Responding 
to the needs 
of industry 


education hns always been crippled lose SRC support because p 
by an over-concentration on pub- neither clearly science rtfwt’ 
lished papers. Even CNAA scrutiny search, and so never reacn ^ 
of polytechnic courses seemed to me of industrial application _ ^ 
to pay as much attention to publico- there arc no funds to 


to pay as muen attention to puhlieu- there arc no funds to . 
tion as to practical work in industry, to the point of recognjzeo ^ 
Heaven help us if the British publish cial viaoilUy. The SRL n* ^ 
and the rest of the world’s industry lighted this gap aac * “Lj-.bJV 
crib the results. unrealistic for Peter Ccp^^. 

This mav be an irreverent - hut THES to expect cost-cons^^ , 


Together with the colleague who lias 
shared the expenses of the car jour- rpi « • 

ney to work for the last couple of X JlUrSQclY 
years, l board the train to Amster- , . ' 

dam South, for the fint time. , We The faculty having -been duly in- 
; rationaliW ;our desire ' for luxury by , fonued , ^ we begin to make prepara- 
, Convincing. oiirselyeS that U’s caSier : tions for' a weekend In England in 


and the rest of the world’s industry 
crib the results. 

This may be an irreverent - but 




not an Irrelevant - reflection when agement to be m°J» JrJg'u 
the Government’s protracted delib- ’“long-term, high risK i ^ 
erations on the finniston Report less projects can be flew ^ 
have at last produced a chartered to the point of success. ^351 
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~ letters^ to the editor 

Graduate employment as a measure of success 

vereitks?’' ,f°'your ^studem 6 believes --««**** acco un ,», Ky . ho „ king in , uranCL . and 

b ? 1,, 5? t ,?Ki e r ^fZr n i n fnSy | hat .*he Otay worthwhile and dial- catchtae n-USp r “ carch as fln . ^ “other commerce") he total tmlv 
innuendo that I have read for a Tong iengmg research is to be found in iI. iw P . P 1’ s ^’ thc .‘ ,r, & in °f rises to 17.400. So over 40 per cent 

time. You ostensibly pose a set of universities then one can only doubt Her ^® Stus ni y d '- mighl pon- u f those graduates cnteringcmplov- 

questions, in themselves quite valid, the quality of the teaching he has ^ a, '° n - a . l,nba! cd to kar- mc „i in (hot year went ISvhere 

ihich require answering if the em- received. ing 1,as $ mathematician, not (he wri- than tn industry and commerce 

payability rate is to be used ns one Industry recruits graduates for two s iL i ^ now ,. th,s a PP llcd s ^ence It follows that those who are de- 
compflnentin measuring the success functions. One is immediate, name- andihat’smore'it^^ S er ? c f; fincd “still seeking employment or 
of a university. ty* J° be of use in the short to more 3 dain,,cl1 a place on a course of further study 

You aMrt, without evidence, that medium term. The second is long more ™ nued J or ,rniaill g" " note the fiifl 

the employability ra e measures the term and requires that the new research 0 » h° f b ° ,h t5 ( pes of siwfifiration - have not merely re- 

subject balance within institutions, graduate display future management taferdeSenSm hmg SmCe ,hey nre J ected been rejected by industry; 

There is, m fact, a weak correlation potential. This latter quality I diffi- Yours f B i,kr u' ,hey have apparently temporarily rc- 

between employability rate and the cult to assess and may only y manifest n rfnnn^RMA m iected, or been rejected as workers, 

arts-science student ratio of an 111- itself after a period of time by when £'«£?? B , ERM ^ N ’ , . V tl,e whole of the society of which 

stitution but, as you surmise, the the effects of university tcnching may vSI, lilcctr0, ' l «. Uni- they are a part - in further study, 

wide scalier requires explanation, well have hcen overlaid by industrial ly Sa,ford - training or research at home or ove'r- 


of industry to know what type of ments and for these industrv does .III * £ piau "8 vice 

graduate it really needs, it is doubt- know best. If not whv are s^dwkh ?l nv S> u P f haS,S ,° n ( ready ove , 
ful if your putative science student, course students so Dooular? ° f 8rad , ua es ' At , . he and 

rnminp from a denartment with v*»rw u nil uu» ■ Sumc time it was an alarming revela- itinr 


coming from a department with very However what ‘ worries me most " i"” 3 rcvc,a ' ition rather more than six months 

high academic standards taki/g about yoZ' teXTnS after finishing their final examta* 

three to six months to acclimatize 1,0ns themselves, but the attitude of repeated t,ons ’ . a P"‘« d w J» c . h ev en in your 
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The immediate dust has now settled 
following the publication of the Gov- 
ernment s Green Paper on the pol- 
icy, funding and management of high- 
er education in the public sector. It 
is, of course, a debate that has con- 
tinued virtually unabated since the 
Oakes Report first appeared, but it 
has been given increased urgency by 
present financial constraints and by 
the ever-increasing tension between 
central and local government. In- 
deed. there is a great danger that the 
debate will never focus on the issues 
facing higher education and that the 
alternative proposals set out in the 
consultative document, model A and 
model B. will simply come to rep- 
resent local government versus central 
government, with protagonists in the 
achate ranging themselves according- 
ly. Perhaps this is inevitable, but it is 
u great jiity. 

The Government itself must take a 
major responsibility for this state of 
affairs. After such u lengthy pariod 
of gestation, n slender 111 pages form 
the main burden of the rcpnrt. The 
local authorities were obviously suffi- 
ciently incensed to issue their own 
consultative paper, but their docu- 
ment also bears all the hallmarks 
of over-lmsty preparation. These, 

. however, represent the elioices be- 
fore us. and one hus to respond 
accordingly. 

The most worrying aspects of the 
Green Paper are, in many respects, 
those matters on which it remains 
silent. The Government acknowl- 
edges that if a new sector of higher 
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Ypurs sincerely, 

PARK HONAN 


I c fluent ion were created las in m«idd 
Hi, sonic of the existing institutions 
would he excluded. The document 
says; “On this basis, excluded institu- 
tions - financed under separate 
arrangements - would account for 
about IS per cent of all full-time and 
sandwich students, and about 20 per 
cent of ail students on advanced 
courses.” What separate arrange- 
ments are envisaged the Government 
doesn’t say. Jt merely notes that 
under model B it would be necessary 
to make arrangements for the fund- 
ing of non-advanced work in colleges 
whose advanced work was funded oy 
the centra] body, and conversely for 
the funding of the limited (i.e. 20 
per cent) amount of advanced work 
done in institutions outside the con- 
trol of the central body. 

Yet at (he same time the docu- 
ment acknowledges that there are 
strong educational and organizational 
reasons for not separating advanced 
and non-advanced work in colleges. 
This has always, been a cornerstone 
of Natfhe policy - as of almost all 
those lyho understand further and' 
higher education in the public sector. 
The educational and organizational 
'benefits which derive from this unity , 
are ihcaJeolahfe. Vet- model B .would \ 
.'abaridoh t/ie- principle.' ' 

..Then there is the major issue of 
accountability. Under the Govern- 
ment’s proposals the institutions, 
newly created as corporate bodies, 
would be responsible directly to the 
national body, which in turn is re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State. 
to What extent can a non- 
representative national body, ever be 
properly accountable? One siispects 
that, like the UGC, as long as they 
managed within on overall budget, 
and as long as the institutions did 
likewise, no one would question their 
educational judgments. 

There are too many unanswered 
questions for (he debate to be sen- 
sibly conducted. But the onus lies 
with the Government. To end both 
existing channels of administration 
and accountability via local authority 
involvement and the unity of further 
and higher education is a major and 

K otentially devastating change. Nat-, 
le for one believes the Government 
have not made out a case. 

, . Jean Boco g)^ 
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